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John H. MacMillan, Jr.: Leads Cargill,Inc., grain-handling giant, into broader fields (page 6) 
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® ENGINEERED IN 


Plastics do the 


@ To make this electrical contact 
shaft out of any single material seemed 
impossible—until plastics came into 
the picture. General Electric plastics 
engineers designed this piece of con- 
trol equipment so that several func- 
tions were combined in the one part 
—and important savings resulted. 
Molded by G. E. of phenolic plas- 
tics, the contacter shaft furnishes its 
own insulation. It is dimensionally 
stable; the contacts remain in 
perfect alignment. Shock resistant 
and durable, the part gives excellent 


service, Plastics even serve as a 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL | 


PLASTICS BY GENERAL ELECTRIC 


F 


“impossible” 


bearing in an aperture at the end 
of the piece, in which a steel shaft 
moves. 

Here is just one more example of 
how General Electric’s complete plas- 
tics service provides the design, en- 
gineering, and molding facilities which 
can improve a product and reduce 
manufacturing costs. 

Discover for yourself how you can 
benefit from this unique plastics serv- 
ice. Write for information to: Plastics 
Division, Chemical Department, 
General Electric Company, | Plastics 


Avenue, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 









G-E— COMPLETE SERVICE— 
AT NO. I PLASTICS AVENUE 





Backed by 54 years of experience. We've 


been designing and manufacturing plastics prod 
ucts since 1894. General Electric research tacilities 
have expanded continually, working to develop 
new materials, new Processes, new applications 


for plastics parts 


No. | Plastics Avenve—complete plastics 








service engineering, design, mold-making. G-E 

rial sig k with our engineers to 
Create plastics parts, 1 and xd looking. 
Skilled mold-makers in G-E toolrooms average 
over 13 years experienc 


All types of piestics. Compression, injection, 





extrus ra old mold facilities...high 
and ssure laming .. fabricating. G-E 
Quality Contro a bywe in industry, means as 





many as 160 inspections for a single plastics part. 


EVERYTHING IN 





General Electric plastics factories are located in Meriden, Conn., Coshocton, Ohio, Decatur, Ill., Taunton and Pittsfield. Mass. 


























THE FUTURE 


Neither chance nor mere good for- 
tune has brought this nation the 
finest telephone service in the world. 
The service Americans enjoy in such 
abundance is directly the product of 
their own imagination, enterprise and 
common sense. 


Tw PEOPLE of America have put bil- 
lions of dollars of their savings into 
building their telephone system. They 
have learned more and more ways to use 
the telephone to advantage, and have 
continuously encouraged invention and 
initiative to find new paths toward new 
horizons 


Thev have made the rendering of 
telephone service a public trust; at the 
same time, they have given the tele 
phone companies, under regulation, the 
freedom and resources they must have 


to do their job as well as possible. 


In this climate of freedom and 
responsibility, the Bell System has pro 
vided service of steadily increasing valuc 
to more and more people. Our policy, 
often stated, is to give the best possibl. 
service at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety: and fair treatment of 


ae 





employees. We are organized as we are 
in order to carry that policy out. 


B: 1. Telephone Laboratories lead the 


world in imy communication 
devices and techniques. Western Elec 
tric Company provides the Bell 
operating companics with telephone 
equipment of the highest quality at 


reasonable prices, and can always be 


roving 


counted on in emergencies to deliver the 
goods whenever and wherever needed 


Ihe operating telephone companies 
and the parent company work together 
so that improvements in one place may 
spread quickly to others. Because all 
units of the System have the same serv 
ice goals, great benefits flow to the 
public. 


Similarly, the financial good health 
of the Bell System over a period of many 


years has been to the advantage of the 


public no less than the stockholders and 


employees 


It is equally essential and in the pub 
lic interest that telephone rates and 
carnings now and in the future be ade 
quate to continue to pay good wages, 
protect the billions of dollars of savings 
invested in the System, and attract the 


HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


new capital needed to meet the service 
opportunities and responsibilities ahead. 


There is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in the near future and 
the Svstem’s technical and human re- 
sources to do it have never been better. 
Our physical equipment is the best in 
history, though still heavily loaded, and 
we have many new and improved facili- 
tics to incorporate in the plant. Em- 
plovces are competent and courteous. 
Ihe long-standing Bell System policy 
of making promotions from the ranks 
assures the continuing vigor of the 
organization. 


W 1ru these assets, with the traditional 
spirit of service to get the message 
through, and with confidence that the 
Amcrican people understand the need 
for maintaining on a sound financial 
basis the essential public services per- 
formed by the Bell System, we look 
forward to providing a service better 
and more valuable in the future than 
at any time in the past. We pledge our 
utmost efforts to that end. 


nT a oo 


President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 











How to go home in Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia, heart of a trading area of over four million popula- 
tion, home is where The Bulletin is read Monday through Sunday. 
So the certain way to go home in the nation’s third largest 
market is to call in company with The Bulletin. 


In the 400 block of School House Lane, for example, The Bulletin 
goes to 57 of 71 households interviewed. 


That’s the story in the whole city: more than.four out of five families 
take The Bulletin. They go over its advertising messages carefully 
and thoroughly for The Bulletin is their constantly consulted guide 
book in making purchases. It goes home, stays home, is read by the 
entire family—evenings and Sundays. 





In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 





























Build-in 
_ Veeder- Root 
<> Counters 
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and Build Up 
“SS Your Product’s 


SSS 


| ae Counters can be engineered into the design 
of almost all types of machines, from addressing to vending. 


These counters do countless things, depending on the application and its peculiar require- 
ments. They add new usefulness to a product—new merchandising appeal. They help 
prove the product’s service guarantee, sometimes even help the customer pay! They help 
prevent errors, delays, shortages, overruns, waste, danger. They help provide an 
equitable basis for wage payment and incentives. Or they can help to co-ordinate 
production and work-schedules more closely—as well as anticipate maintenance needs. 
Those are a few of the jobs being done every day by Veeder-Root Countrol. How? That’s 
for us to tell you! So if you want to count your way to greater sales and profits — write. 
VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada; Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scodand. 


Veeder-Root COUNTERS 
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Builders of automobiles, planes, or Diesel 
electric locomotives depend on a host of 
electrical wires: magnet wires for motor 
and generator windings — ignition 
wires to fire the engines—lighting 
wires and starter cables—and wir- 
ing for control and communica- 
tions devices. 
Belden fills critical require- 
ments with products backed 
by over 40 years of expe- 
rience and know-how. 
Making the right wire 
to meet your needs is 
Belden’s business. 


There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Wire 
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Now a new, 





low-cost 





UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND 





Portable Posting 


Machine 


-..@n amazing, compact, 
portable machine that will 


post your Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, General Ledger, Payroll and other records... 
and also do all of your miscellaneous figuring jobs 


Here truly is the real bookkeeping ma- 
chine value of this or any other year! 
Never before have so many automatic, 
time-saving features been combined in a 
posting machine at so low a price. 


Now. this all-new Underwood Sund- 
strand makes machine posting practical 
and profitable for the smallest business 

. even those having but few postings 


per day. 


In addition to posting jobs, the same 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Post- 
ing Machine can be used to extend or 
verify invoices, calculate discounts, fig- 
ure percentages or do any other figur- 
ing job that involves addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication or division. 
AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
This new Underwood Sundstrand Port- 
able Posting Machine virtually “thinks” 
for itself... the interchangeable Control 
Plate tells the machine what to do and 
when to doit. There are 14 distinct auto- 
matic operations including automatic 
printing of dates and descriptive sym- 
Pole ... automatic tabulation ... auto- 


matic subtraction . . . automatic print- 
ing of debit and credit balances. All the 
operator does is set up the significant 
figures ... the Underwood Sundstrand 
does the rest... regardless of the post- 
ing application, Obviously, this means 
more work in less time... no errors... 
no fatigue ... no necessity for selecting 
and depressing keys for various purposes. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 

Notice, there are only 10 numeral keys 

. arranged in logical sequence under 
the fingertips of one hand. No long train- 
ing period for operators. Your present 
office workers learn this machine .. . 
develop a speedy “touch method”... 
after just a few minutes’ practice. 


Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines . . . Typewriters ... 
Accounting Machines... Carbon Paper... 

Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 








See this new, revolutionary, all-purpose 
machine and OPERATE IT YOUR- 
SELF. Call your nearest Underwood 
Representative for a demonstration or 
mail the coupon for 

complete, deserip- 
tive folder, today! 
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Underwood Corporation, (Adding Machine Div. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

Please send me illustrated folder deseribing the 
new Model 81143P Underwood Sundstrand Portable 
Posting Machine 
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THE PRESIDENT 
VOTED FOR 


REPLACEMENT 


Today’s New Britain multiple spindle 
automatic screw and chucking machines 
and New Britain precision straight and 
contour turning and boring machines 
are setting amazing records for pro- 
duction, elimination of second opera- 
tions, reduction of wasteful manpower. 
This is management's stake in any com- 
pany's machine investment — the en- 
lightened over-all viewpoint which top 
management men are best-equipped to 
contribute 






Because from the enlightened manage- 
ment viewpoint, a machine should be 
replaced when a new, better machine 
is available to out produce it. 

By replacing machines while their re- 
sale value is high, and installing new 
New Britains in their place, many 
manufacturers have been able to show 
a Clear cut annual return of as high as 
90° on their investment in direct 


labor savings. Plentiful extra dividends 
in overhead economies, too. 


If you are keeping a watchtul eye on your 
machine tool investment, you will want to 
send for “IT CAN BE DONE,” a brochure 
that gets down to cases and costs. It gives 
you the facts and figures about how others 
have successfully used New Britains as the 
world’s safest, most profitable investment. 





peutomaties 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 


BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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THE COVER 


More than a!most any other business, 

grain merchandising is a field in which 
the companies are controlled by onc 
man, a small group of men, or a family 
Widespread public ownership of grain 
marketing firms is almost unheard of 
So it is that Cargill, Inc., largest private 
handler of farm products in the U.S 
if not in the world—is owned 90% by 
the men who run it. 
e Third Generation—Head of Cargill is 
John H. MacMillan, Jr. MacMillan, 
now 53, is the third generation of’ the 
familv that founded and has always di 
rected Cargill. He took over active man 
agement from his father 16 years ago; 
he has been president since 1936. 

Cargill was well established as a lead 
ing marketer, merchandiser, and ware 
houser of grains 16 years ago. Under 
MacMillan, it has done a two-fold job 

(1) It increased the prestige and im 
portance of the Cargill name during the 
droughts and depression of the 1930's, 
and in the face of ever heavier govern 
ment control of the grain business. 

(2) It has launched a thriving diversi 

fication program. Thus the farmer who 
sells grain to Cargill can also buy—often 
at the same country elevator—feed for 
his livestock, fuel and tires for his truck 
and tractor, roofing for his barn, a vac 
uum cleaner for his home. 
e Sidelines—Merchandising has never 
taken all of MacMillan’s time. He had 
1 big hand in the designing of a new 
type of grain elevator, and an integrated 
barge for use on inland waterways. Both 
proved their worth—in low construction 
cost and low operating cost. Now he’s 
about to take his company into a new 
venture—sovbean processing. 

MacMillan lives in Wayzata, Minn., 
a few miles from his company’s impos 
ing suburban headquarters. In keeping 
with Cargill tradition, he is grooming 
the younger generation of the family, 
including his two sons, to step into the 
firm when thev have finished their for 


mal schooling 
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CAN “CORDURA” SAVE MONEY FOR YOU? 


Inherently stronger than natural fibers commonly used, 
and usually more economical, “Cordura” is a yarn you 
can’t afford to overlook. Perhaps the uses described 
above suggest still another application to you. Write us 
about it...and tell us if you need data on the perform- 
ance of this yarn under unusual operating conditions. 
We'll be glad to give you a detailed analysis of the appli- 
cation you have in mind, along with other helpful in- 
formation. Write Rayon Div., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


for RAYON... for NYLON... 


for FIBERS to come... 





Stronger ... more durable . . . more efficient 

and longer-lasting! These are some of the advantages 

of products made with Du Pont Cordura* High 

Tenacity Rayon. 

That's because “Cordura” yarn is engineered to yield 
much greater inherent strength than natural fibers 
commonly used. And it’s made of continuous filaments— 
no short pieces to pull apart under strain. In addition, this 


man-made fiber provides unvarying uniformity. 


The superior strength of “Cordura” enables manufacturers 
to reduce the size of the strength-sections of their 
products. They save raw material costs—and give their 


products many performance advantages. 


Tires run cooler because “Cordura” permits thinner, 
yet stronger, carcasses. Hose can be made that is up to 
50 per cent lighter ... or with bursting strength 
well-nigh doubled. And engineers have virtually 
eliminated the stretch in V-belts so that there’s less 


maintenance cost... longer life. 


*REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


ne CaS ae 
Rie.u.s pat orf 


look to DU PONT 
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BRASS BUILDS BUSINESS for many a 
product that sold a lot slower before it took on 
that touch of eye-catching brilliance that speaks 
of quality and serviceability. 

Yes, from the fields of sport to the vanity table, the 
retail record-book is full of success stories in which 
Brass has helped to spark impulse-buying. For the ar- 
resting beauty of Brass is available to a// types ot prod- 
ucts, with no prohibitions either in cost or workability. 
Name it, and you can have it — made of Brass in whole 
or in part — finished faster, with fewer operations, with 
negligible spoilage, at lowest cost, in any color from The g Ee i % To L ze 4 A % 4 
bronze to straw-yellow. 

C CORPORATION 


But, you ask, “How could my product profit with 
Brass?’’ That question is answered regularly (often Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


with spectacular results) by Bristol Brass engineers... 
answered with the know-how of one of the country’s 
oldest yet most modern mills engaged in the production 
of Brass, sheet, rod, wire, strip, and extruded shapes. 
And we would welcome that question from you. 


15 ParK Row, New York City + 418 Frick BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA * 1607 SouTH BROADWAY, Dayton, OHtIo 
827 HospiTaAL TRUST BuiLDING, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


616 TEMPLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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‘Readjustment’ from wartime unbalances and postwar inflation has 
come a long way by now. 

It should be more or less complete in many soft-goods lines such as cot- 
ton textiles. It has run a good way in a lot of hard goods—mechanical 
washers as well as smaller electrical appliances. 

Among the few lines still largely untouched are steel and autos. 








Second quarter passenger-car production stands a good chance of being 
the largest on record. (First quarter didn’t miss by much.) 

But what the wartime managers called the “product mix’’ will be dif- 
ferent—more minimum-priced cars, fewer high-priced cars, fewer trucks. 

Studebaker, for example, said this week that it is going to boost output 
further. This followed record March sales for the company. 

Chrysler is bringing out a shorter-wheelbase Plymouth. More six-cylinder 


Fords now go to the public (not long ago, they went mostly to fleet operators). 
G.M. undoubtedly has competitive plans in the making for Chevrolet. 


All these will boost unit volume, though dollar sales may lag. 
~ 
Steel that once went into trucks now will go into passenger cars. 
Demand for light trucks remains good. And there hardly is a starvation 
market for bigger ones. Inventories are the crux of the problem. 
E. J. Bush, president of Diamond-T, thinks that inventories—all the 
way from manufacturer to dealer—are the highest in history. 














Markets for auto-repair parts, once insatiable, finally seem to have 
passed their peak. There is another source of extra steel for cars. 








a 

Steel industry prospects this year will be very importantly affected by 
the exact size of the auto market. 

Railroad demand for steel will be down in the second half of the year. 
Construction probably won‘t any more than hold level. Everyone knows how 
the needs of many smaller steel users have fallen off. 

Even warehouse inventories have been rebuilt fairly well. 

So how much steel will go into cars and trucks? Fewer trucks, less 
repair parts, lighter autos tell the story. At best, auto demand for steel will 
about match 1948; at worst, it can dip fairly sharply. 














Every indicator, including the crashing price of scrap, points to a 
lower operating rate for steel later this year. 








What steel men want to know is: How much lower? How soon? 
It’s a rash man who will hazard answers. But we do know one thing: 
When these things are due, they always come sooner than seems likely. 


Export demand isn’t going to bolster steel output any time soon. That 
is, barring early favorable action on arms for Europe by Congress (page 15). 

Western Europe’s steel production is up (page 116). Needs for steel, 
too, seem to be less pressing as things level off. Some cancellations have 
come through on U. S. steel, at least in the case of the United Kingdom. 


The easier situation at home, less pressing demand from abroad are 
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the main reasons that the Commerce Dept. this week relaxed export controls. 
* 
Copper hasn't had a readjustment in the same sense as lead and 





zinc. (The lead price has flopped 6Y2¢ to 15¢ a Ib. Zinc, also at 15¢ a Ib., is 
down 2’2¢. Copper is selling only 44¢ below the top of 232¢ a Ib.) 

Statistically, copper still is healthy. Producers shipped 114,000 tons 
to consumers in March—a very good total by any standard. 

Yet, for all that, the copper market is dormant. Users are standing by, 
just waiting for the price break everyone feels is imminent. 

e 
Lead markets showed a few signs of life this week at the new 15¢ price. 


A steadying factor was a little government buying for stockpile. There 

also were nibbles by domestic users and some exporters. 
e 

Nonferrous-metals producers and consumers are taking a serious and 
thoroughly realistic look at their problems. 

A zinc meeting took place in St. Louis this week. Galvanizing demand 
seems in no immediate danger of falling off. However, producers of the 
metal admit fear of competition with aluminum in some uses. 

The lead meeting took place in Chicago last week end. Battery people 
warned that their replacement market wouldn’t be back on its feet before 
midyear; that their 1949 volume probably will be 20% under 1948. 

e 
Many types of consumers’ goods are likely to pick up after Easter. 














It now seems sure that March-April store volume will compare fairly 
well with the like 1948 months (page 23). Merchants entered the Easter 
season in a cautious mood—with inventories under control. 


Chances are they will have to reorder in many apparel lines. 
e 


Shoe manufacturers are in for more woes unless retail sales these last 
three weeks have shown a real upturn. 

Shoe output in the first quarter fell only a shade behind a year ago. 
Meanwhile, sales have been slow. 

Examples: Shoe Corp. of America, a big chain retailer, fell 27% 
behind year-ago volume in the four weeks ended Mar. 26; Melville Shoe had 
a 31%% decline for the five weeks ended Apr. 2. 


e 
Declining consumer income may become a factor in retail sales volume. 
Personal income in February was down $2)/2-billion to an annual rate of 
$217-billion. That's the first significant dip in a year and a half. 
Lower prices cut farm income; layoffs and shorter work weeks cut wages. 
e 
Crude oil output is almost certain to rise in the next few months. 
Domestic output is below 5-million barrels a day for the first time in 
almost exactly two years. That is down 10% from the postwar peak. Imports, 
simultaneously, are sliding. 

But over-all needs aren’t down any 10%. The oversupply caused by 
the mild winter gradually will disappear and domestic output will rise again. 
e 

Car owners aren’t changing oil as often as they used to. That seems 
the only explanation for another price cut in Pennsylvania crude oil this 
week—the sixth in about four months. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 16, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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service 


"Fastest 


SEE WHAT NAT 


Speed ...that pleases customers... holds 
down clerical costs...cuts costly overtime 
... improves working conditions! That’s 
what National Mechanized Accounting of- 
fers you... whatever your business may be. 

Concerns of all sizes and types report 
savings of 30% or more. These savings — 
made possible by National’s exclusive com- 


I've ever seen!" 


JUNTING CAN DO FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


bination of advantages— often pay for the 
entire National instaJlation within a year. 

Mechanization is the surest way to meet 
rising accounting costs. Ask your local Na- 
tional representative— a systems analyst— 
to study your present accounting methods 
and report the savings you can reasonably 
expect. No cost or obligation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9 OHIO 











We've written a new chapter 


in the story of carload freight! 





SIDING DEPENDABILITY 


A BO “first” in freight 
service enters its third 


successful year: 





Shipping men and manufacturers are ing both consignee and consignor that 
enthusiastic! For B&O’s Sentinel a car has been cut out of the train, 
Service has taken guesswork out of and advising of its reforwarding. 


scheduling. Now, a receiver can know 
Is your plant receiving the benefits 





when his carload will arrive, and plan 


his unloading and processing accord- of this new B&O service? Don’t pass 


ingly. B&O has made siding-to-siding it up! Even if your plant is not actually 
dependability a fact! on B&O lines, you can benefit. Sentinel 


: Service is automatically 
“What happens,” you may ask, : oe 


“sf acar has to be repaired enroute?” applied to cars from the 


B:0 


On Sentinel cars, Automatic Records time they are received on 


go into action immediately - -notify- the B&O. Ask our man ! 





Sentinel 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD Service 
ani 


Constantly doing things better! 


ERO LAD OO Lalit 28 lh ual see piety ae snatee > 
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AS ON DOD J M AM J 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1948 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 194! 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . ae *194.2 7193.8 195.0 183.1 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (WH of capackiy). .. i503 cee ee ds ccwes ec gecneaeese 99.2 98.8 102.0 71.3 97.3 
Production of auiounctlies and S0GES. ... 6 66 cin cckce ce nncctceccvosies 130,197 +119,088 114,223 103,004 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $27,064 $25,776 $22,002 $24,795 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). .................--2-eeeees 5,360 5,378 5,531 5,033 3,130 
lems ih Chui Grae, DOe MOMs oo c5 iss cet ce rcrewcesarcetcomebns 4,916 5,072 5,123 5,377 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... 2.2.2... c cece cc ccccccees 1,920 +403 1,710 348 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... 74 74 74 83 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ..........-.220e0e- 47 26 43 28 52 
Money in circulation (millions). eS ls. gee hin 5 eee wae ad waa $27,514 $27,403 $27,577 $27,833 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +8% -16% 8% -12% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) BF A te Oe 230 216 179 79 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), February . 169.0 +r yor 170.9 167.5 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)... rarer sinker aped 354.8 362.7 371.8 418.7 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 240.2 247.5 262.6 271.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 290.6 290.1 296.0 375.2 146.6 
Fintshed steel. composite: (Steel, tom)... occ ce sc cceectecvecdeceseceweeee $94.91 $96.68 $97.32 $81.14 $56.73 
| Scrmp aiees composite (aon Bae Gum). 5c. cece cs cncsacedececaccde« $23.58 $26.17 $35.58 $40.33 $19.48 
Copper (clectnolytic, Commection’ Valley, 1B:). 0. <.c:6ccccesccedccccesteesee 22.950¢ 22.950¢  23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
pol) ee ee ee eee eT ee $2.27 $2.25 $2.25 $2.46 $0.99 
Susse (ram, delivered: New York, Bi). . 05 5 iccc sc eseiciie desea. soaseees 5.58¢ 5.59¢ 5.68¢ 5.39¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............22eeeeeeetees 32.88¢ 32.73¢ 32.56¢ 37.15¢ 13.946 
Wok tame. (ew Tati Ba oon Soc sin oc cieccsnnsetewenccasecncccsmeatens $1.496 $1.476 $1.572 $1.785 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............. 0.0000 c cece eeee 18.57¢ 18.80¢ 19.10¢ 22.88¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.). ...........-2ccccccecccee 119.1 118.9 119.0 121.4 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...........-.-.- 3.47% 3.46%  .3.46% 3.47% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........-.+-+++. 2.70% 2.70% 2.71% 2.78% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............-- 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). .......... 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 13% 4-3§% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................-+++- 44,820 44,909 46,072 45,975 ++27.777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................-000- 61,041 61,171 62,046 62,869 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 14,627 14,904 15,106 14,336 ++6,963 
Secustiés loans, ceporting, member banks... . 0. 2.6.20 cecc a sccccececve 1,773 2,186 1,552 1589 ++#1.038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 32,397 31,750 33,296 35,214 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.....................0-2000. 4,409 4,387 4,289 4,321  +#4,303 
Bimceen sueeneeh, Wi ae IRS ce a os ooo nn kn hea cr ca era ccc cucdencws 720 430 600 822 5,290 
Total federal seserve: cosdit Cumstenditas, oo. << 5 5.ikie inte tea tweees’ Lieb idus 22,143 22,378 22,003 21,085 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended April 9tb. SDate for “Latest Week’’ om each series om request 
+Revised. *+Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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In the small hours of night, a baby is 
born. It’s a time so many tiny new- 
comers choose for entering the world. 
But it is as good a time as any in the 
modern hospital, prepared as it is, for 
any chance event. sudden 
lighting failure. 


- - even 


Lighting failures do occur. For, 
despite all precautions of utility com- 
panies, storms, fires and other accidents 
beyond their control can cause inter- 
ruptions to normal supply of current. 
Many hospitals and other buildings 
are safeguarded against such interrup- 
tions. They are equipped with Exide 
Emergency Lighting which keeps 
lights going when other sources fail. 


Every day ... and in many ways... 
Exide Batteries are serving you. For 
there are dependable Exides for every 
storage battery need. They supply 
safe, low-cost power for battery elec- 
tric industrial trucks and mine haul- 
age units. They are used by telephone 
and telegraph companies, radio and 
television stations. On railroads, 
Exide Batteries supply power for light- 
ing and air-conditioning passenger 
cars, for signal systems and Diesel 
locomotive cranking. They are vital 
equipment on ocean vessels and air- 
craft. And on millions of cars, trucks 
and buses, they give daily proof that 
“When it’s an Exide you start.”? 


RY IN THE NIGHT 


Information regarding the application 
of storage batteries for any busi- 
ness or industrial use is available 
upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U. 8. Pat. Off. 


1888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 61 YEARS...1949 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN’S ARMS-FOR-EUROPE pro- 
gram will go to Congress in a couple 
of weeks. The Administration has 
given in to Senate demands for an early look at 
the cost of a military backup to the Atlantic Pact— 
before ratification. 

The arms program is being whipped together 
by Acheson, Budget Director Pace, and the Penta- 
gon brass—from shopping lists sent in by pact 
nations. 





The plan is to tap three sources for building up 
western Europe’s defenses: 

(1) Surplus equipment from World War Il 
which doesn’t fit into U.S. defense plans—B-29’'s, 
Thunderbolt and Mustang fighters, antiaircraft, 
mobile artillery, mortars, machine guns, and small 
arms. (It takes permission from Congress to send 
this sort of stuff, but no appropriation.) 

(2) Strategic reserve equipment now held in 
standby for any emergency—radar, tanks, and 
small naval vessels. (Congress will have to O.K. 
this transfer, too. And Congress will be asked to 
vote new funds for replacements.) 

(3) New production of munitions not other- 
wise on hand—from mess-gear and uniforms to 
tanks and guns. Also, industrial materials and 
semifabricated goods from which the Europeans 
can fashion their own weapons. (This takes both 
authorization and appropriation by Congress.) 


Adoption of this fist-shaking policy in the cold 
war with Russia was pretty much taken for granted 
all winter. 

Remember: The idea started with Vanden- 
berg’s resolution for nursing along Western Euro- 
pean Union. It wasn’t a campaign issue; Dewey 
was for a U.S. alliance with Europe, as was Tru- 
man. And, in his January budget, Truman handled 
arms aid almost routinely—something he would 
send along when the details were worked out. 


Today you see plenty of signs that you no 
longer can take adoption of this policy for granted. 

We don’t mean that ultimate Senate ratifica- 
tion of the pact isn’t still a sure thing. It is 

But arms aid is in for a rough going over in 
Congress—equal to the debate over Roosevelt's 
equally revolutionary arms-aid proposal in 1941. 

And to Truman and Acheson, the pact without 
guns is an empty bluff. 
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Dollars are at the root of this changing atti- 
tude. 

Congressmen ask: Where do we get the money 
for this new prop for Europe, now that business is 
sliding? They already face the need to vote new 
taxes or let government go into the red in the next 
fiscal year (BW-Apr.9’49, p15). 

Sen. Millikin puts it this way: There are two 
major objectives into which any new program must 
mesh. One is to keep this country safe; the other is 
to keep it solvent. 

This kind of thinking, plus Russia’s present 
policy of lying low, produces a climate that brings 
out all the old reservations against entangling alli- 
ances. Won’t guns to Norway increase the risk that 
Russia will move? Won't tanks to France be lost 
whenever Russia chooses to strike? 


Truman, by loose generalship, has added to 
the difficulties plaguing his arms program. 

Take Economic Adviser Nourse’s talk at the 
Pentagon. Truman let him go, to restate his 
doubts that the economy could stand any more 
military spending. 

Nourse was talking just the economic side of 
it. Yet Truman already had decided that guns 
must go with the pact, whatever the cost at home. 


So Truman's people are casting about for ways 
to recapture the initiative. 

One tactic will be to talk down the money 
angle, avoid a showdown vote in Congress on any 
large, over-all sum of money. 

Acheson’s working figures for the first year 
of arms aid add up to about $1.8-billion. But less 
than one-half of this would have to be new money 
piled on top of Truman’s budget. 

The Budget Bureau is pruning the Acheson 
total—particularly the new cash items—before 
letting it go up to Congress. 

So Truman’s first step will be a request for 
broad authority to shift U.S. munitions to Europe 

Next, Administration strategy will be to pound 
home this argument: You have to convince the 13 
men in the Kremlin that the West means business. 
If you don’t put teeth into the pact, you undermine 
unity, risk showing up the bluff. You can’t afford 


to take that chance. 
a 


Truman will win this momentous issue finally. 
Actually, Congress knows it can’t refuse to go 
along with this latest move to quarantine Russia— 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 





not, anyway, without an alternative to put in its 
place. 

As Taft so often says: Congress’ only curb 
on the President's power to commit the U.S. in 
world affairs is the pursestrings. 

And when the stakes are calculated in terms 
of peace or war, dollars aren't decisive. 


A POLITICAL FREE-FOR-ALL is shaping up in 
both parties in New York this year if ailing Bob 
Wagner resigns his Senate seat. 

Gossip in Washington is that Wagner plans to 
quit before July 6—to force a special election in 
next fall’s municipal elections. After July 6, a 
vacancy would be filled by appointment by Gov. 
Dewey. 

Up to now, Wagner's quitting—so the story 
goes—hinges on whether the Democrats will run 
his son, Robert, Jr., who is now on Mayor O’Dwyer’s 
New York City payroll. 

But politicians, with an eye to New York’s 
big blocs of minority voters, seek to convince Wag- 
ner that former Gov. Herbert Lehman is a better 
choice. 

On the G.O.P. side of the fence, Robert Patter- 
son, the last Secretary of War and once federal 
circuit judge, wants a try at Wagner's seat. But 
again the politicos favor another—in this case the 
war-time O.S.S. man, Bill Donovan. 


Add next year’s Senate lineup: Former G.O.P. 
Rep. Everett Dirksen wants to run against Majority 
Leader Lucas in Illinois. 


THE NEW WAGE-HOUR REGULATIONS 
classifying white-collar workers are ready. 

In salary terms, the new rules jack up the 
point at which workers are exempt from overtime. 
But there’s some relaxation in defining responsibil- 
ities that make workers exempt. 

Here are the main changes: 

(1) Executives, to be exempt, must earn at 
least $55 a week (up from $30). Professional and 
administrative workers must get $75 a week (up 
from $200 a month). 

(2) A new provision says overtime needn't be 
paid anyone earning $100 a week if he performs 
some of the duties which define an executive, ad- 
ministrative, or professional worker 

You will have 30 days, after the new regula- 
tions are formally out, to tell Administrator 
McComb what you think of them. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD'S emergency 
powers to curb credit are now sure to expire 
June 30. 

That means Regulation W—limiting instal- 
ment selling—will die on that date. It also means 
a drop of 2% in bank-reserve requirements, dump- 
ing $2-billion of bank money onto the bond market. 

FRB still is going to make its pitch to Congress 
for extension of its 1948 authority to regulate con- 
sumer credit and to raise bank reserves. But already 
it has given up any hope of talking Congress into 
making this power permanent. 

And FRB knows that it had better not even 
relax these curbs between now and June 30. To do 
so would simply bolster the conviction Congress al- 
ready has that no extension is necessary in a period 
when credit is contracting anyway. 


EMPLOYERS AND UNIONS are dragging their 
feet on pensions and health-insurance bargaining 
until Congress acts on social security. 

Wherever possible, negotiations are simply 
being shelved. Some contracts are being signed, 
but with clauses permitting reopening for later 
revision of benefit programs (page 102). 

Instance: In Philadelphia, C.1.0. oil workers 
and E. F. Houghton & Co. agreed either side can 
reopen their jointly financed insurance plan to 
take into account any increase in government bene- 
fits—and costs. 

Also, workers want to see what bigger old-age 
benefits will bring them before making a firm deal 
with the boss on what the company’s fund goes 
for 

Example: A union contract might fix a pension 
at, say, $100 a month, including social security. 
If the government check should be increased, there 
could be money left in the company fund to bar- 
gain over. 


e Army Secretary Royall’s unrestrained criticism 
of the way unification is working out was his swan- 
song. He sent his resignation to Truman before 
he told Congress his views this week. Navy Secre- 
tary Sullivan is going out, too. . 

e The Montana state legislature has put the federal 
mine-safety code onto its statute books, making 
Montana the first place in the nation where the 
code is enforceable by law. 

® Passamaquoddy isn’t dead just because the 
House refused to vote $30,000 for a new study of 
this project to harness the tides. New England 
senators will put the item back in. 
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“PAHINGS like this just happen, Dad—I couldn't see Bill's 
fist coming!” 

“T know, Jimmy. One of the men down at work didn’t see 
some grease on the floor. He slipped and broke his hip, and 
was in the hospital several weeks. Lucky we were insured 
with Hardware Mutuals. They not only covered the loss but 
helped us correct the condition that caused the accident.” 

Hardware Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance is 
a sound business investment. And employers who have it 
are giving more and more attention to the accident preven- 
tion service that goes with their policies. It cuts accidents— 








“IT WAS AN ACCIDENT, DAD!” 


relieves workers’ worry—inspires confidence and builds 
good will. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy represents many 
clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives—fast, 
friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service—prompt, fair 
claim handling. Also, Hardware Mutuals have returned 
dividend savings to policyholders every year. 

Phone Western Union 
Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Z Things lo Take wie you 
when You go Fillnan- 




















Your unfinished business Your desire for companionship 
Your Pullman quarters become an office on wheels * You meet interesting people on important missions in } 
almost as quickly as you can say, “Bring me a table lounge cars reserved for you and other Pullman passen- 
please, porter.” (A handy Pullman table is always avail- gers. Friendly get-togethers make time fly by like phone 
able, no matter what your accommodations.) poles. 











Your love of undisturbed sleep 4 Your longing for security 
* You get everything but the lullabies, when you go Pull- * With every Pullman ticket you get a feeling of security. 


man. A big roomy bed; a deep, soft mattress; crisp, You can count on dependable railroad schedules to get 


fresh linens—everything to make you feel at home you there 
tackle the job. So, of course— 


on time, relaxed, well-groomed, ready to 


miles from home. 


Ms GOOD BUSINESS 70 é hi yy Soa wahoo se in “49 
VP) Ve e the Pulimon Exhibit! | 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


a 
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THE RANKS OF JOB-SEEKERS were thinned a little during the last month, encouraging labor experts to feel that . . . 


Threat of Mass Unemployment Wanes 


Spring rise in jobs develops. It’s small and spotty, but it 
comes in time to relieve one big business worry somewhat. 


[he threat of mass unemployment 
that haunted businessmen around the 
turn of the year is fading into the back- 
ground now. 

Ihe spring pickup in_ business has 
started right on schedule. he rise in 
unemployment that began last _ fall 
BW—Dec.18'48,p19) has finally leveled 

off. ‘The Census Bureau’s nose count in 
March showed about the same total as 
lebruary—3.2-million. The April tally 
will be no greater. And it may well be 
somewhat less. 
e No Complication—This means that 
the current shakedown in prices and 
production won't be complicated by 
mass layoffs and drastic cuts in con- 
sumer purchasing power. It lends 
strength to the idea that the readjust- 
ment will take the form of a mild dip in 
business, not a full-fledged recession 

Just the same, there are some pieces 
of the job picture that aren't too rosy 
THE PICKUP HAS BEEN sporty this spring 

-unusually so. Not all areas are shar- 

ing it. New England, for instance, is 

still in the dumps. So are parts of the 

Midwest. The best news seems to 

come from the Pacific Northwest. 


rHE PICKUP LACKS zip. It hasn’t been a 
sharp rebound. Most of the gains 
have been in agriculture and construc 
tion. Irom February to March total 
civilian employment rose 500,000 
But 382,000 of that was in agricul- 
ture. Total nonfarm employment is a 
shade below last vear—and_ factories 
have 500,000 fewer production work- 
ers than-in 1948. 


UNEMPLOYMENT LASTS LONGER NOW. 
In March, unemployed persons had 
been looking for work an average of 
nine weeks. This was about the same 
as February. But there were 520,000 
persons in March who had been out 
of a job 15 weeks or more. This com- 

] 


pares with 430,000 in February and 


360,000 in March, 1948. 


WORK-WEEKS ARE SHORTENING for more 
ind more workers. 


LABOR FORCE will 


Will they be 


BIG GAINS IN THI 
come this summer. 
ibsorbed? 


So it’s still too early to dismiss the 
winter rise in unemployment as just a 
seasonal bad dream. But in spite of 


these shadows, the picture is much 
brighter than a month ago. 

e O. K. Now—"‘We'll be all right now,” 
says the director of a state employment 
office in the South. ““When the layoffs 
were popping right and left, there was 
no telling where it would end. But now 
it looks like things are under control.” 

Washington officials privately share 
this feeling of relief—although the offi 
cial line is that thev knew it all the 
time and weren’t worried a bit. 

When unemployment edged over the 

3-million mark (BW—Feb.19’49,p19), 
there was plenty of nervousness in gov- 
ernment as well as in business. For 3 
million represents about the average 
amount of the “frictional float” —work- 
ers changing jobs, unemployables, and 
seasonal workers waiting out the slack 
time. If the total had climbed much 
beyond that, the U.S. once again would 
have had a big-scale unemployment 
problem on its hands. 
e Industrial vs. Total—The decline in 
factory jobs is still worrying some 
people. As one midwestern business 
man says it: “If we hadn’t started put 
ting up a new city hall and a lot of other 
buildings this spring, the unemployment 
figures in this town would make your 
hair stand on end.” 

This weakness in the industrial end 
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of the labor market may spell trouble 
for the future. For the present, most 
labor experts are content with the fact 
that total unemployment has turned the 
corner. 

e Gage—The best way to keep close 
track of the labor situation is to watch 
the weekly figures on claims for unem- 
ployment compensation. Census Bureau 
cstimates come out a month late. Un- 
employment insurance claims are avail- 
able within a week. 

If insurance claims are a good barom- 
eter, then the labor market has been 
bracing up in the past six weeks. The 
total number of claims on file with state 
employment services (not counting vet- 
erans) hit a peak of 1,970,900 in the 
first week of March. After that they 
started down. The coal walkout lifted 
them again at the end of the month, 
but by the week of Apr. 2 they were 
down to 1,931,800. 

(hat’s not much of a drop, of course. 
But it marks the turn in the trend. And 
it is confirmed by the statistics on new 
claims filed each week with the state 
services. These initial claims bob around 
because of holidays and special admin- 
istrative requirements of the state laws. 
But since the middle of February they 
have been dropping off a little on the 
average 
e Regional Check—A check of the 
various tegions fills out the picture. It 
also underlines the spottiness of the up- 
turn im emplovment this spring. 

In Washington state, unemployment 
ire now dropping just as fast as 


claim 


thev rose during the winter. At their 
peak they hit 81,000. For 


mid-February 


the week ended Apr. 2, the claims load 
was down to 56,535, and it was drop- 
ping at the rate of 5,000 a week. 

the spring comeback in lumber and 
logging is one of the main reasons the 
Northwest shows so much bounce. In 
January and February, the lumber in- 
dustry was hit from two directions—by 
bad weather and faltering markets. Un- 
employment in lumber and _ logging 
accounted for nearly 24% of the unem- 
ployment payments in Washington and 
43% in Oregon. 

In California, there is a definite 
pickup, but not so marked. New claims 
for unemployment insurance have been 
going down since mid-February. The 
total claim load has just begun to ease 
off. 

In the San Francisco region there is 
substantial unemployment in warehous- 
ing and longshoring. Other lines are 
firm. 

Unemployment in Los Angeles has 
turned down. The movie industry is 
picking up a little. Roy M. Brewer, 
head of the A.F.L. Film Council, says 
that 624% of the normally employable 
workers in the film business have jobs. 
Around the first of the year only 57% 
were working. 

Connecti¢ut officials, on’ the other 
hand, say there isn’t a sign of an upturn. 
Che number of claimants for unemploy- 
ment benefits hit 67,974 in the week of 
Apr. 2—the highest in 11 years. Small 
lavoffs are going on steadily—in the brass 
mills, in bearings factories, and in 
appliances. : 

In Dayton, the state employment 
office savs that the seasonal rise in jobs, 


which usually shows up around the 
third week of March, still is out of 


sight. ‘Ihe local Frigidaire plant is 
engaged in gradual layoffs that eventu- 
ally will add up to about 1,200 workers. 
A rubber company has laid off 250 
men. Of the 122 firms regularly report- 
ing employment totals to the Dayton 
office, 64 refused to forecast their em- 
ployment levels beyond 30 days. 

Chicago and Detroit report a pickup 
—but not a big enough one to measure. 

In Cleveland, a Chamber of Com- 

merce survey of 100 companies showed 
a drop of 3% in employment in March. 
‘This indicates a drop from 205,000 to 
198,000 in total manutacturing em- 
ployment in the city. 
e Fewer Hours—One thing that doesn’t 
show in any of the current statistics is 
the general tendency to shorten up 
working hours. As far as purchasing 
power goes, this is the equivalent of a 
cut in employment. 

Census Bureau figures for March 

showed an increase of about 350,000 in 
the number of workers putting in less 
than 35 hours a week. 
e More Jobs, More Jobless?—Another 
thing to watch in coming months is the 
seasonal increase in the labor force. 
Between March and July, some 4-mil- 
lion people will enter the job market. 
Most of them will be agricultural work 
ers or students on summer vacation. 
But they will run up the total of unem 
ployment if they don’t find work. Thus, 
it is perfectly possible that during the 
early summer both employment and 
unemployment could rise at the same 
time. 








Monsanto Chemical’s Texas City Monuments—in Stone and in Steel 


Just two years ago today, in the harbor of 
Texas City, Tex., a French freighter blew 
up, leveling 60° of Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s nearby styrene plant, and killing 145 
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emplovees. Last week, company executives 
dedicated a memorial monument (left) to 
those who lost their lives. But Monsanto's 
other monument to the disaster—the rebuilt 


plant itself—resumed operations on a_ partial 
basis (making ethylene, a raw material for 
styrene) less than a year after the explosion; 
it’s in full swing now (right). 
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BULKHEADS keep Pacemaker freight in place. Shippers find special handling is . 


Speeding Railroad Freight 


Battling truck competition, the New York Central wil! extend 
its Pacemaker service for small-lot merchandise into New England. 
Special trains offer overnight deliveries. 


Ihe cream of the U.S. transporta- 
tion business is high-value freight. 
Motor trucks, lately, have been getting 
more and more of it, while the rail 
roads have had to fill their diets with 
less-profitable items (BW —Oct.30'48, 
p19). Now the iron horse is fighting 
back. 

A large proportion of high-value 
freight is carried by the railroads in less 
than carload lots. Few roads have 
been interested in setting up fast serv- 
ices for this sort of freight to compete 
with motor trucks. They figure it would 
cost them more than it would be worth. 
But the New York Central Railroad 
Co. feels its location in the industrial 
Northeast makes an l.c.l. service worth 
while—if it can get enough business. 

e Extension—So this week, the Central 
announced that it was extending into 
New England its Pacemaker service for 
l.c.1. merchandise freight and freight-for- 
warder cars. Starting Apr. 25, Pace- 
maker trains will operate on the Cen- 
tral’s affiliate, the Boston & Albany 


R.R. 
The service will mean that a Boston 
shipper can have his consignment 


picked up by a railroad truck in the 
afternoon, have it delivered in Cleve- 
land the second merning out of Boston 
—at no extra charge. 

When the New England service 
starts, four major cities in Massachu- 
setts will be linked by overnight service 
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to six in New York State. The six New 
York cities are already tied together by 
Pacemaker runs. 

Shippers can now get two-day Pace- 
maker service between New York City 
and Cleveland, Dayton, Indianapolis, 
and Detroit. Diesel-drawn Pacemaker 
trains make the overnight run between 
New York and Buffalo. Beyond Buffalo, 
Pacemaker cars are carried in fast, con- 
necting freight trains. 

e Climbing--Although its over-all 1.c.1. 
freight loadings have dropped in re 
cent months, the Central says Pace- 
maker freight is climbing steadily. Right 
now, the service handles about 10% 
or 15% of total Central l.c.l. freight. 
The Central has gradually been adding 
Pacemaker “‘carlines” since the service 
started in 1946. (A carline is a tegu- 
larly scheduled run between two points, 
usually made up of one or two cars.) 
As soon as it has enough equipment, 
the Central hopes to extend service 
farther west, to Chicago and St. Louis 

Specially equipped cars handle the 
Pacemaker Freight. To cushion the 
jounces at high speeds (60 m.p.h. or 
more), they have trucks with stabilized 
springs. Loading cycle time between 
loading and reloading averages about 
four days for these cars. The average 
loading cycle for ail U.S. freight cars 
is about two weeks. 


e Speedsters—Although there are few 


fast l.c.l. freights like the Pacemaker, 





there are plenty of fast U.S. freight 
trains. A survey made last year showed 
that 26 U.S. railroads were operating 
95 regularly scheduled overnight freight 
trains at distances over 300 mi. ‘The 
Facemaker’s New York-Buffalo run its 
429 miles; its average speed (including 
terminal time) is 38 m.p.h.—compared 
with an average over-all speed for Class 
I railroad freight trains of 16 m.p.h. 
Though the Class I speed looks slow, 
railroad men are quick to point out that 
a freight car moving at this speed would 
still produce a lot more ton-miles per 
hr. than the average truck. For ex 
ample, a car with a 50-ton load travel 
ing at 16 m.p.h. would produce 800 
ton-miles per hr. A truck carrying 10 
tons at 30 m.p.h. would show 300 ton 
miles per hr. 
© Slow Downs—Actually, the average 
freight car moves a lot faster than 16 
m.p.h. when it’s out on “high iron.” 
The time lost in terminals, breaking 
and making up trains, and inspecting 
cars makes the difference. The termi 
nal delays often offset the faster road 
speeds you get with diesels. Railroads 
are spending more time on ways to cut 
terminal delays than on any other op 
erating problem. 
e Examples—Here are a few examples 
of what some of the railroads have done 
on fast-freight service: 
e The Pennsylvania R.R. operates a 
fast freight, LCL-1, between New York 
and Chicago. It gives third-morning 
delivery on l.c.l. merchandise, for 
warder freight, and general traffic. The 
Pennsy also runs an overnight merchan 
dise train, the Speed Witch, with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R. It travels from Boston to Phila 
delphia. 
e The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has a 
“Sentinel Service” for all freight ex 
cept a few commodities. The service 
sets up scheduled times of arrival, so 
that the consignee can make definitc 
plans. The road tells shipper and con 
signee quickly if any car fails to move 
on schedule. 
e The Illinois Central Railroad has two 
fast l.c.]. trains from Chicago to the 
South. One train—the S.E.-1—gives sec 
ond-morning delivery from Chicago to 
Birmingham. The M.S.-1 gives follow 
ing-afternoon delivery from Chicago to 
Memphis. Trains run 40 to 60 cars. 
e Western roads are making efforts to 
speed up service, too. For a time before 
the war, carload-freight service between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast gave 
sixth-morning delivery eastbound, sev 
enth-moming westbound. During the 
war, it slowed down to eighth-morning 
delivery in each direction. Now the 
western roads are back to seventh-morn 
ing delivery both ways. Some of their 
traffic men hope for sixth-morning deliv 
ery between Chicago and the Coast 
within a year. 
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Billions of Dollars 





People’s cash and 
declined in 1948... 
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Retail Sales Recover 


Splurge of late Easter buying makes March-April sales 
look as good as 1948 in dollars, better in volume. Hard goods still 
a worry, but inventories are in good shape. 


“Lam happy,” says the manager of a 
big midwestern department store, “‘very 
happy. If this is a buyers’ market, it’s 
a pity we haven’t had one before.” 

All over the country this week retail- 

ers were hurriedly reckoning up the final 
score on Easter sales. Most of them 
wore contented smiles. 
e With a Bang—Taking March and 
April together, most stores now figure 
that they will come out about even with 
1948 in dollar volume. In unit sales, 
they'll be ahead of 1948, since prices 
gencrally are down this year. 

I'hat’s as much as most retailers had 
any hope of doing this year (BW—Mar. 
26'49,p74), And it is a good deal bet- 
ter than many expected. 

Looking back, retailers now think the 

generally slow start in sales reflected 
nothing more serious than the fact 
Easter this year (Apr. 17) is three weeks 
later than it was in 1948 (Mar. 28). 
e Pick Up—Actually, it wasn’t until the 
weck ended Apr. 9 that things began 
to hum. Department-store sales in 
March were a good 9% under 1948. 

But in the final two weeks, good 
weather and intensive store promotion 
started the customers running like shad. 

In Cincinnati, several stores hustled 
up folding chairs to put in their shoe 
departments. 

In Chicago, the manager of a big de- 
partment store reported impressionisti- 
cally, “They're standing on each other’s 
shoulders around the counters.” 

e Exceptions—Most cities had much the 
same story to tell. But there were one 
or two notable exceptions. 

New York City department stores 
barely equaled their 1948 dollar totals 
in the week ended Apr. 9. For the four 
weeks ending on that date they were 
7% behind last year. And this was in 
spite of the fact that the weather was 
practically perfect. 

Detroit merchants also are no more 
than mildly optimistic about the way 
their final totals will stack up. At the 
start of the Easter week they were still 
running behind 1948 in unit sales as 
well as dollars. 

“Three or four people go to the win- 
dow every morning,” says one, “but no- 
body has jumped yet. The world isn’t 
coming to an end.” 

In Boston, department stores esti- 
mate that March was 10% to 15% 
under 1948. And they aren’t too sure 
that they will catch up. 

e Hard vs. Soft—There’s one disturbing 
note in the general good cheer: It’s the 
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soft goods departments that are bucking 
up the sales totals. Hard goods are lag- 
ging. 

Women’s apparel and accessories are 
the fast moving lines this spring. Jewel- 
ry and gifts aren’t doing badly. 

But big-ticket items—heavy appliances 
and furniture—are selling poorly almost 
everywhere. Carpets and other floor 
coverings aren’t doing well either. In 
most stores, men’s clothing also is slow. 

This is a bad omen for post-Easter 
business. Sales of styled merchandise 
inevitably will drop off after the Easter 
parade. If hard goods and home furnish- 
ings still lag, total sales may drop. 

e No Inventory Danger—But practically 
all stores say that—no matter what hap- 
pens—they won’t have any serious in- 
ventory troubles. They have been hold- 
ing stocks down to a minimum, placing 
orders week by week, even day by day. 

As a result, there will be few rezl 

clearance sales after Easter this year. 


Big Three Gain 


Independent auto makers 
upped their share of output after 
the war. But Ford, Chrysler, and 
G.M. are starting to get it back. 


(he Big ‘Three auto makers seem to 

be regaining their prewar domination of 
the industry. And Detroit thinks the 
recent price cuts (BW—Apr.9’49,p20) 
will help them. Veteran industry people 
see the reductions as the first round in 
the new battle for sales and production 
supremacy. The old, prewar fight was 
halted by the war, and by the sellers’ 
market for cars that followed the war. 
e New Statistics—This week Ward’s Re- 
ports, Inc., released figures on first- 
quarter output by makes. They showed 
the Big Three’s share up from 80.32% 
in 1948 to 82.04% in 1949's first three 
months. And the rise would have been 
a good bit larger if Chrysler Corp.’s 
model changeover hadn’t come right in 
the middle of the period. 

But the full effect of the changed 
market picture—which is what lies be- 
hind the output changes—won’t be 
known for at least another three or four 
months. It will take that long before 
the influence of actual car sales on pro- 
duction scheduling will be fully felt. 

e Sellers’ Market—Before the war, the 
major manufacturers—General Motors, 


Ford, and Chrysler—were slowly increas- 
ing their share of the available business. 
But in the sellers’ market that followed 
the war, every manufacturer could sell 
every car he could make. 

As a result, the so-called independents 
were able to boost their share to the 
highest point since before the depres- 
sion. Last year they accounted for 
almost 20% of total output; before the 
war the figure was around 10%. 
© Roller Coaster—Much of this increase 
was accounted for by Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., which made inroads on every 
other producer with its meteoric entry 
into the passenger-car field. And nearly 
all of the independents’ first-quarter de- 
cline can also be traced to K.-F. 

In the first quarter of 1948, the com- 

pany ranked eighth among makes in 
unit output; for the full year it also held 
eighth place. In this year’s first quarter 
it plummeted down to 16th in a field of 
19 makes. Only Lincoln, Willys, and 
Crosley produced fewer cars. 
e The Big Three—Ford was the biggest 
gainer in the first quarter. Its three 
makes (Ford, Mercury, Lincoln) ac- 
counted for 24.41% of total output; 
that compares with 17.01% in the first 
quarter of 1948, and 19.11% for the 
full year. 

Chrysler dipped, because of the 

changeover, to 18.44%, from 21.19% 
last year. General Motors also dropped 
a bit—from 40.02% last year to 39.19%. 
Chief reason: Its changeover extended 
into January on some makes, particularly 
Chevrolet. 
e Rankings—This factor was also re- 
sponsible for Ford’s taking over first 
place in the individual ranking from 
Chevrolet. The first-quarter figures re- 
veal a couple of other interesting shifts. 
The best climb was registered by Hud- 
son, which climbed to eighth place from 
11th last year. Biggest drop, aside from 
Kaiser-Frazer, was shown by Dodge: 
from sixth last year to tenth in the 
quarter just ended. Chiefly responsible: 
model changeover, and interruptions 
caused by supplier strikes. 

Here is the list of the first ten makes 
in 1949's first quarter, along with their 
rankings for all of 1948, and for the 
first quarter of 1948: 


1949 1948 1948 

Ist Otr. Year Ist Otr. 
ree 1 2 2 
COMO 5. cs <5 2 1 1 
id ee eRe 3 3 3 
[pal eee te 4 4 4 
Oldsmobile ....... 5 7 7 
Ponte ow issn e es 6 5 5 
Studebakets.i+.2. 7 9 9 
Raeete ais its eee 8 11 11 
es ) ee eee 9 10 13 
ROM so ens des; 10 6 6 


Kaiser-Frazer occupied eighth spot 
last year. In the 1948 first quarter, K.-F. 
was eighth; Nash was 10th; Chrysler 
was ]2th. 
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The DDT Scare 


Industry says the danger 
to humans is exaggerated, but 
it fears for future. Harmless bug 
killer on market. 


One of the big news stories of World 

War II concerned a chemical wonder 
called DDI! (dichloro-diphenyl-tri- 
chloroethane). This was the atomic 
bomb of the insect world, deadly enough 
to keep U.S. troops free of both annoy- 
ing insects and fatal diseases. 
e Golden Era—That was enough to lead 
the U.S. public to put this new insecti- 
cide into the same class as sulfanili- 
mide and penicillin. It seemed to her- 
ald a golden postwar world in which 
the mosquito bite would be as passe as 
the horse and buggy. 

lo give the eager public that world, 
the insecticide industry rushed into 
commercial DDT production right after 
the war. At peak output, some 16 com- 
panies made a little under 50-million 
Ib. of DDT, grossed $15-million a year. 
e The Big Scare:-But this week DDT 
was no longer a respected citizen of the 
human community. Almost overnight, 
a rash of stories broke out in the press 
implying that DDT is a subtle mur- 
derer of the humans it is supposed to 
protect. The basis of these stories was 
a fact which chemists have long known: 
DDT can be somewhat toxic (poison- 
ous) to warm-blooded animals, includ- 
ing human beings. But the publicity 
threw the insecticide industry into the 
worst case of jitters it had ever had. 

The big scare goes back to two ar- 

ticles by a New York physician, Dr. 
Morton S. Biskind. In the first article 
in the February issue of the journal of 
the American Veterinary Assn., Dr. Bis- 
kind claimed that he had found a direct 
relationship between the mysterious 
‘X”’ disease in cattle and DDT poison- 
ing of cattle. In March, in an article 
in the American Journal of Digestive 
Diseases, ‘he said that he had found a 
similar relationship between Virus X 
and DDT poisoning in humans. 
e The Case Against—The newspapers 
took it from there. They pointed out 
that if beef cattle eat feed sprayed with 
DDT —or are themselves sprayed with 
it—it will accumulate in the fatty tis- 
sues of their bodies. In dairy cattle, 
DDT stores up in the fatty parts of the 
milk. Either way, humans can get the 
insecticide into their svstems. 

Then the DDT absorbs in the fatty 
tissues of the human body. It stays 
there a long time; if more is eaten— 
or inhaled, or absorbed through the 
skin—it, too, is stored up. Eventually 
the accumulation reaches a point where 
the human gets sick. Symptoms are 
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usually nervousness and loss of appetite. 
It takes only a tiny amount of DDT— 
in the last exposure—to bring on this 
illness. 

e The Case For—The press generally 
ignored the fact that millions of people 
have come in contact with DDT, some- 
times in huge quantities, with almost 
no ill effects. This was particularly true 
during the war, when the armed serv- 
ices used DDT almost indiscriminately 
on troops in Europe and the Pacific. 

Many medical men flatly deny Dr. 

Biskind’s charge that DDI has any 
connection with either the human 
Virus X or the X disease in cattle. 
e Repeated Warnings—Manufacturers 
and government agencies alike have 
repeatedly warned the public of this 
fact. They have pointed out that DDT 
should not be sprayed on or near food 
or the edible portions of plants, on 
dishes or in dishwater, etc. 

The discovery that DDT can be 

passed on to humans through cow’s 
milk is fairly recent. As a result of it, 
the Dept. of Agriculture has issued a 
warning to farmers not to use the stuff 
on dairy cows or their feed. It recom- 
mended instead a compound called 
methoxychlor, put out by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, which is highly effective 
but far less toxic. As a result, the in- 
secticide industry will stop selling DDT 
for use on or around dairy cattle. 
e No Surprise—The explosion over 
DDT came as no surprise to the in- 
secticide industry. It has learned from 
bitter experience that any insecticide 
which can harm humans is always sub- 
ject to public attack. That was why 
it didn’t put DDT on the civilian mar- 
ket long before it was actually needed 
in World War II. 

But when the war came, a big food 

supply and the health of servicemen 
were of far greater importance than the 
slight danger of poisoning. So DDT 
came off the shelf. With it came so 
much favorable publicity that there 
never would have been a chance of 
keeping it off the civilian market. 
e Big Worry—What worries the indus- 
try most about the present scare is that 
it will bring a flood of state legislation 
(and maybe a national law) against the 
wide use of insecticides—and especially 
DDT. The industry feels that this 
would be a catastrophe, both from its 
own and from society’s viewpoint. It 
says there are big areas where DDT can 
and must be used. 

The fact is that potent insecticides 
are vital to the existence of civilization 
as it is today. Vast acreages now in 
cultivation set up ideal conditions for 
insects to multiply and flourish. With- 
out some effective weapon to fight them, 
man could well lose the battle to keep 
the world food supply adequate 
e A Harmless Insecticide—But is there 
any insecticide that can be used safely 


where DDT can’t? Oddly enough, one 
of the oldest insecticides known to man, 
pyrethrum, is also one of the safest and 
the most effective. 

But it has two major faults: (1) It is 
too expensive; and (2) it has little resid- 
ual power—that is, unlike DDT, its 
effectiveness disappears within a few 
hours. 
© Quest—So the industry has been seek- 
ing compounds which would overcome 
these two drawbacks and still be safe 
to humans, 

The search is meeting with success. 
A product (piperony] butoxide) even 
less hazardous than pyrethrum has been 
developed by U.S. Industries Chemi- 
cals, Inc. It’s sold under the trade 
name Pyrenones. It is the result of four 
years and $250,000 spent on research. 
The piperony] butoxide is mixed with 
a small amount of pyrethrum. The re- 
sult: an insecticide which knocks insects 
down quickly the way pyrethrum does, 
and yet has the lasting quality of DDT 
—and about the same cost. 


Willys Is Looking 


For New President 


Willys-Overland Motors, Ince., is 
looking for a new president. James D. 
Mooney is still in the saddle as presi 
dent and chairman. But there have been 
clashes between Mooney and_ board 
members; his job has actually been of- 
fered to other people. 

e Squabble—The tiff between Mooney 
and the majority control of the board 
came to light at a recent meeting at the 
Florida home of Charles E. Sorensen. 
Willys’ vice-chairman. Mooney’s sales 
and production policies drew heavy fire 
—a continuation of previous arguments. 

The cleavage probably goes.a good 

way back. There are signs that it may 
have begun with Mooney’s preoccupa 
tion with displays to demonstrate prin 
ciples of economics, money supply, and 
organizational structure (BW —Mar.20 
’48,p39). The time he spent on these 
graphic panoramas may have raised the 
first doubts in the minds of hard-bitten 
realists like Sorensen, George W. Ritter, 
Willys’ vice-president, and—most of all 
—Ward M. Canaday, one-time board 
chairman and now chairman of the 
finance committee. 
e Split Widens—The split was hardly 
more than academic, though, until sales 
began to slip last winter. The slump 
forced a temporary shutdown (BW— 
Mar.5’49,p19) and produced an inven- 
tory problem. 

Experts have tried to bring inven- 
tories and payroll into line with the 
present business prospects. That these 
prospects are on the dour side is shown 
by the current scheduling of four-day 
work weeks. 
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SHAPING FARM POLICY: Agriculture Committee chairmen Cooley (left), of the House, 
and Thomas (right), of the Senate, want Secretary Brannan to tell them... 


What New Farm Plan Means 


Agriculture Secretary would base price-support levels on 
total farm income instead of traditional parity. But he would keep 
cost to the consumer down through subsidies on perishables. 


Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 

Brannan has taken the price-support 
spotlight from the farm-bloc factions 
on Capitol Hill. ‘They have been argu- 
ing whether we should keep price sup- 
ports at the present 90% of parity, or 
let the new 60%-to-90% Aiken law 
go into effect next January. 
e New Plan—This week, Brannan laid 
a completely different plan before 
them. And from here on, they're going 
to be arguing about Brannan’s plan, 
not theirs. 

Brannan’s plan has something in it 
for almost everyone. Here’s what it 
would provide. 

For Farmers: Price supports on more 
farm crops than are now covered, at 
higher levels than are provided by either 
the present program or the sliding-scale 
of the Aiken law. 

For Consumers: The prospect of 
lower prices on many commodities (but 
higher prices on some others). 

For the Social-Minded: A ceiling on 
the total amount of government sup- 
port any single farmer can get. 

For Businessmen: A program de- 
signed to maintain the farmer's buying 
power at the prosperous level of the 
past 10 years. (But businessmen who 
buy farm products may have to pay 
more.) 

To do all this, Brannan’s plan calls 
for: 
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A NEW FORMULA for computing 
port” prices of the various 
modities. 


“sup- 


com- 


DIRECT CASH SUBSIDIES to growers of 
perishables to bridge the gap be- 
tween market prices, which would 
not be supported, and the “support” 
prices determined by Brannan’s new 
formula. These “production pay- 
ments” would work pretty much as 
the wartime subsidies on milk and 
butter did. 


MARKET-PRICE SUPPORTS on the basic, 
storable commodities. This would be 
done through loans and_ purchase 
agreements, just as under the present 
law and the Aiken law. 


PRODUCTION CONTROLS on all crops, in 
the form of acreage limitations and 
marketing quotas. Farmers would 
have to agree to these to be eligible 
for supports. They would also have 
to agree to “minimum soil-conserva- 
tion practices.” 


¢ Income Parity—The one big differ- 
ence between Brannan’s plan and the 
present and Aiken laws: It is based on 
national farm-income figures, rather 
than on specific farm-crop prices. 
Brannan’s key idea: There is a level 
of national farm income which “simply 
represents a realistic minimum below 
which it is not in the interest of farmers 





or consumers to allow farm prices to 
fall.”” 

e@ Method—Here’s how Brannan arrives 
at the “income-support standard.” His 
object is to guarantee the farm popula 
tion the same total buying power it 
had during the past 10 years—1939 
through 1948. That works out to an 
average of $18.2-billion a year. How 
ever, today the prices of things the 
farmer buys are 1.44 times their aver 
age value during the ten-year period. 
So if farmers as a whole are going to 
buy as much as they did, on the aver 
age, during the past ten years, they 
need a total income of $18.2-billion 
times 1.44, which equals $26.2-billion. 
Brannan says that ought to be the 
income-support standard for 1950. 

This figure compares with total farm 
cash receipts in 1948 of $31-billion, 
and estimated 1949 cash receipts of 
$27.5-billion. Brannan notes that, in 
each of the last six years, actual farm 
cash receipts were above the income 
support standard that would have been 
figured if his plan had been in operation. 
e Crop by Crop—I'rom the $26.2-bil 
lion figure, Brannan figures out an 
income-support standard (his new “par 
ity” price) for individual commodities in 
1950. It’s done this way: 

The $26.2-billion is 14 times the 

average of farm cash receipts for the 
10 years 1940-49 So he multiplies the 
1940-49 average farm price of each com 
modity by 14. 
e Higher Supports—Brannan’s income 
support standard runs higher for most 
crops than the 90%-of-parity supports 
under today’s law, or the 90% maxi 
mum support authorized by the Aiken 
law. Here are some samples: 


Brannan Present Aiken 
Plan Law Law 
Maximum 
Hogs (cwt.)..... $19.00 $16.10 $16.6 
Beef cattle (cwt.) 16.90 12.00 14.80 
Milk (wholesale, 

CHP ccctsine: RES 3.55 3.70 
Wheat (bu.).... 1.88 1.95 1.85 
Potatoes (bu.)... 1.59 1.62 1.74 
Corn (bu.)...... 1.46 1.42 1.35 
Week (eave ssa 498 405 434 
Tobacco(flue-cured, 

RAY "i cnwawedtee 492 .406 429 
Cotton (Ib.)..... .2799 .2745 2608 


e Restrictions—But the farmer would 
have to pay for this high price-support. 
like this: 

(1) Acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, and soil-conservation rules. 

(2) A ceiling on the total amount 

of support he could get on the produc 
tion of his farm. 
e “Units’”—To do this, Brannan comes 
up with a new quantity measure, which 
can be used on any farm crop. He calls 
it a “comparative unit.” Then he sug 
gests that not more than 1,800 com 
parative units per farm be eligible for 
supports. 

The present money value of a com- 
parative unit of any crop figures out to 
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about $14.50—10 bu. of corn, for in- 
stance, or 52.2 Ib. of cotton, or 155 Ib. 
of peanuts, or 76 Ib. of hogs. 

e Big Farms Hit—All farmers could get 
supports on 1,800 units—providing they 
abided by production controls and other 
requirements, if any. But farmers pro- 
ducing more than 1,800 units ($26,000 
at today’s prices) would get no support 
on the extra production. 

Brannan’s economists say this limi- 

tation would affect only about 2% 
of the country’s farms. But these 2% 
produce about 25% of the nation’s 
total farm crops. 
e Two Plans—lThe farmers who grow 
storables—cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
tobacco, and commercial corn—would 
get their support price the way they get 
it now: by government loans on _pur- 
chases to keep the market price up to 
the support level. These account for 
about 25% of total farm output. 

The farmers who grow the other 75% 
of the nation’s crops—perishables like 
meat, fruits, vegetables, dairy products 
—would be blanketed into the price- 
support program, too. 

For all these perishables, Brannan 
wants acreage and marketing controls. 
But he also wants authority to set up 
marketing agreements by which indus- 
trv committees could, from week to 
week, expand or restrict the flow of 
the commodity to market. Such agree- 
ments are in effect now for milk, citrus 
fruits, some potatoes. 

So the program on perishables comes 
down to this: Let the market absorb all 
of the output, at whatever price it will 
bring. Then pay the farmer, directly, the 
difference between the average market 
price and the income-support standard 
But keep the market price up as much 
as possible by cutting back production 
via acreage-marketing controls. 

e Cost—What would this cost the U.S. 
‘Treasury? 

No one knows. Brannan will say 

only that he thinks it will cost less 
than the present program. Many con 
gressmen disagree. Rep. August Andre 
sen (R., Minn.) savs he thinks it will 
cost the government $5-billion to $10 
billion a year. 
e Prospects—The final outcome is hard 
to judge. Early guessers figure that the 
House may well pass a modified Bran- 
nan plan, which would then bog down 
in the Senate 

But Brannan’s plan is now a third 
contender in the price-support ring. 
This complicates further an already 
complicated political-economic scrap. 

lo this extent, the Aiken law, by the 
very fact that it’s already on the books, 
may win out. To supersede it, both 
houses have to agree on either another 
extension of present price supports or 
something new. If they don’t, the Aiken 
sliding-scale, 60%-to-90%-of-parity law 
goes into effect in January. 
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Three New Executives at Dow 





POP ADMINISTRATOR Leland I. Doan 





PECHNICAL CHIEF Dr. Mark E. Putnam 


A team of veterans has 
stepped into offices left vacant 
by Dr. Willard Dow's death. No 
change in policy is likely. 


When Dr. Willard H. Dow died in 
a private-plane crash, he left three posts 
to be filled at Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. He had been board chair- 
man, president, and general manager of 
the $271-million concern. 

The trio picked by the Dow directors 

last week to carry on in these jobs have 
at least one thing in common: ‘They 
have all given many years of service 
to Dow. 
e Bennett—The new chairman, 69-vear- 
old Earl W. Bennett, went to work in 
1900 for Dr. Dow’s father, founder Her- 
bert H. Dow. He became assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer in 1905, a member of 
the board in 1927, company treasurer in 
1930. Bennett’s new appointment 
doesn’t mean, however, that he is re- 
linquishing his hold over the company 
finances; he will continue on as chair- 
man of the Dow finance committee. 

Bennett, a man of slight build, has a 
reputation for analytical, painstaking 
thinking. 

e Doan—Leland I. Doan, the new presi- 
dent, is a brother-in-law of the late Dr. 
Dow. He started working for Dow in 
1917, at the age of 23, as a research as- 
sistant, later moved up to assistant sales 
manager (1922), general sales manager 
(1929), director of sales (1945). His 
place on the Dow board dates from 
1935. Doan is the only Dow family 
member now on a top rung of the 
company staff. 

e Putnam—Dr. Mark FE. Putnam, new 
general manager, has served with Dow 
since 1915. He started out as a research 
chemist, moved up to production man- 
ager. In 1941 he became a director, in 
1942 a vice-president. Putnam is the 
trio’s heavy artillery in chemistry and 
chemical engineering. His heavy, 6-ft. 
frame is a familiar figure at chemical 
meetings throughout the country. 

e Continuity—The big question around 
Midland todav is, of course: Will the 
new heads change company policy? 
Most Midlanders say no—if only for the 
reason that still in the background of 
Dow operations stands Mrs. Grace Dow, 
elderly widow of the founder. 

She has always felt that the city and 
its people are the responsibilities of the 
company, the sole large industry in the 
area. Dr. Dow often went to his mother 
with company problems. ‘The town has 
alwavs given her major credit for Dow’s 
good labor relations and its close ties 
with civic affairs. And the new team has 
been raised in this tradition. 
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Tie CHANTEUSE’S skill would be wasted in most 
American businesses. 

But there are other skills 
haps, yet vitally important. 


less dramatic, per- 


For example, the skill of the well-trained 
Comptometer operator. 

Lightning-fast, the Comptometer boasts an 
amazing ease of operation. (After a few minutes of 
instruction, anybody can add, subtract, divide, mul- 
tiply with it.) However, to extract the money-saving 
speed and efficiency built into this machine, an 





Could she 


help out in 


your othce? 





experienced operator is needed. Her skill saves 
employers thousands of costly man-hours. 

There are 145 Comptometer owned and operated 
schools which train Comptometer operators. These 
skilled people, teaming with Comptometer Add- 
ing-Calculating Machines, perform figure-work 
magic in thousands of offices. It is a flexible team, 
too, adaptable to any work and it’s speedy, 
accurate, economical. A call to your nearest Compt- 
ometer representative will bring details. 


ComPTOMETER 
REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclu- 
sively by its Comptometer Division, 1735 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, IIL 


e Thousands of firms are cutting costs with our Peg-Board Plan (used with 
the Comptometer) for many accounting tasks. This ts a simple and speedy 
way to reduce office overhead. We'll be glad to tell you more about it. 
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Getting rid of “the straw 
that might break 
the camel’s back” 


28 pounds of dead weight may 
seem “like a straw” in importance, 
but during the life expectancy of a 
heavy duty truck, it means 7,000 
ton-miles of dead weight, hauled 
needlessly and adding its bit to 
truck operating costs. 
—Mechanics Universal Joints 
are 34% lighter because of 
B-W Engineering. 
—Save 28 pounds of dead 
weight on this heavy duty 
truck. 





Py cygiyeerING ™ ‘ 


pee benefits daily from 


the 185 products of 





Almost every American Po 


It was the “last straw that broke 
the camel’s back”. It’s sometimes 
the last 28 pounds that runs the 
gross load over legal limits. 

B-W Engineering is always at 
work increasing working efficiency 
and lowering operating costs for 
products of the Automotive, Avia- 
tion, Agricultural and Home 
Appliance Industries. 

B-W Production is geared to 
meet the maximum requirements 
of these industries. 


Mh A KES iT AVAIL ABLe 





THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 


BORG & BECK © BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL © BORG WARNER SERVICE 


eeeeedindiel| PARTS © CALUMET STEEL © DETROIT GEAR © DETROIT VAPOR STOVE © FRANKLIN 


STEEL © INGERSOLL STEEL © INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ 


LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETOR * MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT © MORSE CHAIN @ MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. e NORGE ¢ NORGE-HEAT ¢ NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS © PESCO PRODUCTS © ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION © SUPERIOR 
SHEET STEEL e WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS © WARNER GEAR @ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





An accident policy for the blind is be- 
ing offered by American Casualty Co., 
Reading, Pa. Experimental rate—20% 
higher than normal—will be adjusted to 
conform to the results of the policies. 
a 

Feud at Montgomery Ward over the 
policies of chairman Sewell L. Avery 
(BW—Jun.26’48,p24) has resulted in 
the resignation of four more vice-presi 
dents. A year ago there were nine—now 
there are none. There’s no president, 
cither. 


@ 
Ralph Budd will retire as president of 
the Burlington R.R. on Sept. 1. His 
new job: member—and possibly chair 
man—of the board of the Chicago 
‘Transit Authority, which runs most of 
the city’s transit system. 

es 

“Fair trade” has had another setback 
Florida’s supreme court has thrown out 
the state fair-trade law as unconstitu 
tional, in a suit brought against a local 
price-cutting liquor store by Continental 
Distilling. Lawyers for the Publicker 
Industries subsidiary figure they have no 
chance of establishing interstate com 
merce to get an appeal to the U.S 
Supreme Court. 


’ 


° 
Truman’s FTC nominee to replace Rob 
ert E. Freer (BW—Oct.30°48,p15)_ is 
John Carson. He is research and infor 
mation director of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., national associa 
tion of the co-op movement. 

7 
“In-bond” milling of flour has returned 
to Buffalo. That’s the prewar system 
whereby U.S. millers bought less-expen 
sive Canadian wheat, brought it in duty 
free, held the flour in bond until they 
shipped it out of the country 


° 
Churchill Downs, home of the Kentucky 
Derby, mav be sold to the Churchill 
Downs Foundation for nearly $8-mil 
lion. Profits earned by the nonprofit 
foundation—which was recently set up 
by officials of the track—would go to 
train doctors at the universities of Louis 
ville and Kentucky. 

e 
Decca has a new head— Milton R. Rack 
mil, former executive vice-president 
to replace the late Jack Kapp. The rec 
ord company still won’t take a stand in 
the tug of war over the 45 r.p.m. (RCA) 
ind the 334 r.p.m. (Columbia) discs. 

3 
It was a tough year for radio stations. 
FCC chairman Wayne Coy says that 
more than 25% of them lost money in 
1948. Meanwhile, radio networks spent 
$23.6-million on television—took in only 
$8.7-million. 
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1 
10,000 of an Inch 
is Everyday Grinding Accuracy 


eee thousands of the products which serve you so faithfully, 


both in your home life and your business life — such as your 
automobile, your refrigerator, the airplane in which you travel and 
the machines in your office and plant — owe their dependability 
and long life to the accuracy of grinding. Many have parts ground to 
limits as fine as a tenth of a thousandth of an inch (one twentieth 
the thickness of this magazine page) by Norton grinding machines 
and Norton grinding wheels. 
And many parts are still further refined, both for accuracy and 
surface finish, by Norton lapping machines. The work turned out on 
a production basis by these unique Norton machines is measured in 
millionths of an inch — must be gauged by complicated optical 


instruments making use of light rays. 


If you have a production problem which 
involves extreme accuracy or high surface 
finish, or both, Norton engineers are at your 
service — highly trained experts on abra- 
sives, grinding wheels, grinding machines 
and lapping machines. 
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NORTON COMPANY © WORCESTER 6,™ 
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TELEVISION 
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1 IN NBC VIDEO THEATER in New York, rehearsal for by ad agency Benton & Bowles working with famous theatrical 
Lambs Gambol show is just over. TV cameramen (left) go over Lambs Club, costs its sponsor Maxwell House about $15,000 a 
final commercial shot as chorus (right) relaxes. Show, produced week. A glimpse at people and work involved shows why 


A Successful Show Takes Time, Talent, 


3 PRODUCER Herb Leder, also of Ben- STARS, like singer Jane Wilson, cost 5 TECHNICIANS such as cameramen run 
ton & Bowles, has over-all problems of 4 the sponsor plenty of money to hire, just up the bill, since five times more tech- 
the program to worry about as they do in big-time radio nicians are needed than in radio. So do... 
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Lamb Electric Motors 
are designed and 
built to meet the exact re- 
quirements of the product 
or device they are to drive. 
This calls for precision in 
every part. 


















2 DIRECTOR and key man for show is 
agency’s youthful (29) ‘Tom McDermott. 
He is responsible for what appears on screen 






Major factors responsible 
for the precision in Lamb 
Electric Motors are: 








and Money 





Thorough engineering. 















2. Exacting manufacture. 





Universal motor with shoft carried on 


double row ball beorings; developed 4 igid i i 
gf Ae —— 3. Rigid inspection and 


testing. 


As with the products your 
company builds, precision 
in Lamb Electric Motors 
means efficient and de- 
pendable operation. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KENT, OHIO 




















SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 






MAKEUP GIRLS and other assistants. 


Studio help for this show runs $1,000 a 
week (TURN TO PAGE 32) 
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| Market Forge 
‘Steam Traps 
Tailor-Made 
by Webster 








Webster 
/ ‘Thermostatic 
/ Trap used on 
Market Forge 
Steam Cooker. 
The best advertisement for a 
Market Forge Steam Cooker is a 
satisfied customer, like Chicago’s 
famous Hotel Stevens which prides 
itself on fast, smooth, efficient 
kitchen performance. 

That's why Webster Steam Traps, 
tailor-made for Market Forge, are 
installed during manufacture of the 
Cooker itself. 


There is no reason for customers to 
install hit-or-miss venting arrange- 
ments, which might destroy their 
confidence in this quality Cooker. 
Steam is entirely utilized. Saves fuel 

. shortens the heating-up period. 





o 
If you manufacture apparatus using 
steam, find out how Webster Steam 
Traps tailor-made for you will in- 
crease customer satisfaction. If you 
use steam heating apparatus, let us 
show you the advantages of install- 
ing a separate Webster Trap on 
each steam chamber. 

For a copy of Webster's Process 
Steam Trap engineering data bulle- 
tin, write us 

Address Dept. BW-4 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
17th & Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. Reps. In Principal 
Cities. In Can Ltd., Montreal 


CL) 
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Darling Bros., 





TV SHOW (continued from page 31) 





Starting point of weekly Lambs Gambol is an informal luncheon conference at color- 
ful Lambs Club. Director McDermott (left) listens, along with headline committee- 
men Mickey Alpert, Bert Lytell, William Gaxton, Bobby Clark, producer Leder, as Otto 
Krueger makes a suggestion. Final decision: ‘Turn show over to fellow Lamb Fred Waring 








Ideas begin to fly. At agency a new commercial is born. Account executive Estey 
Stowell stares out window and wonders if what Gordon Webber has written will ring 
the bell. For visualization, action is laid out step-by-step on “picture boards” 











9 At outside motion-picture studio, 

Leder supervises filming of commercial. 
These cost $2,000 and up. ‘They aren’t al- with writer Charles | Gaynor (left) and 
ways used Waring (LURN TO PAGE 34 


10 At a script conference, director Mec 
I 


Yermott (center) goes over show plan 
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Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings 








E. D. Jones & Sons uses Spherical Roller 
Bearings on the shafts of its Majestic Jor- 
dans. These bearings help maintain precision 
adjustment and operation, remain on the 
shafts for life of the Jordans. 






New Holland mounts the 6%-ton impel- 
lers of its Double Impeller Breakers on 
Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings. 
They handle rock-crushing loads easily 
with minimum maintenance. 


Machinery equipped with Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings 
spends more time on the job, less with the maintenance crew. 

These self-aligning bearings run smoothly even when shock loads 
deflect shafts or distort frames. Binding stresses cannot develop. 
Periodic alignment adjustments are unnecessary. Tremendous load 
capacity and low friction coefficient combined with these features 
assure longer service life. 

You can build greater productivity and staying power into your 
equipment with Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings. Our engineers 
will be glad to give you the benefits of their years of experience. 


Cardwell insures uninterrupted operation 
of the Trailerig with Spherical Roller Bear- 


i i shaft and in the trans- oa i ‘ 

any om mein Comm sheet on ihc THe Torrincton CoMPANY 

mission. Drilling schedules are maintained 

with dependable trouble-free bearing per- South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn. 
formance. District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


SPHERICAL 
ROLLER 





TORRINGTO EARINGS 





Spherical Roller => Tapered Roller + Straight Roller . Needle + Ball « Needle Rollers 








Sometimes too many broths 


Spoil the Cook 





... but not at 


SIMONDS STEEL MILLS 





Simonds Steels, poured in Simonds 
electric mills at Lockport, New York, 
are all special ‘‘recipes."’ There are spe- 
cial steels for wood and metal-cutting 
circular saws, for wood and metal- 
cutting band saws, for many different 
types of machine knives, circular 
cutters, shears, hack saws, and other 
Simonds Cutting Tools. Each steel has 
been job-formulated, job-tested and 
job-proven as the best steel made for its 
particular duty. That's why we run our 
own steel mills ... so we can be dead 
certain that you will get the most for 
your money from every Simonds Tool. 





SIMONDS 


| SAW AND STEEL CO 








TV SHOW (continued from page 32) 





11 Final checkup at agency is hectic. Here agency’s top brass headed by vice-president 
Walter Craig (with pencil) goes over a policy matter 





12 Rehearsal at last. NBC stage man- 1 3 Nerve center of show is control room. 
ager Tom Ward briefs his big stage Lower screens show what each camera 
crew. He has to handle members of half a_ picks up. 
dozen different unions 


Director puts best one on air 
(which shows on top screen) 





14 Incidental problem: During rehearsal Waring, miffed, railed at his glee club, NBC 


technicians, director. On air he buried his face in script (TURN ‘TO PAGE 36 
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(Chu Casters 


Make Old Equipment Roll Like New 





“Look, Mr. Executive—here’s a really economical 


way to modernize your rolling equipment 


@ For the price of new roll-easy Colson 
casters and wheels you can convert old 
bumpy, hard-to-push hand trucks to an 
efficient fast-rolling fleet—at very small 
cost. In department stores, industrial 
plants, warehouses and institutions 
Colson casters are the nation’s top 
replacement choice. They pay for them- 
selves quickly by cutting materials- 
handling time and expense. Their 
smooth ballbearing operation protects 


i a ee Oo ee @) 
TRUCKS AND PLATFORMS” + LIFT-JACK 


WHEEL STRETCHERS NHALATORS 





floor surfaces and the products they 
carry, too. 


It pays you to have a Colson Engineer 
survey your plant to find which Colson 
precision-built casters, hand trucks, 
barrel and drum trucks, Lift-Jack 
Systems, etc. can cut your materials- 
handling time and costs. Suggestion: 
refer this page to your superintendent. 
Have him write us or consult the yellow 
pages of your phone book for the 
local Colson office. 


TRAY TRUCKS 














You may now be utilizing every 
square foot of your production floor. 
But how about those areas overhead 
or below floor level? That’s where 
the Greer Multi-Tier can greatly 
increase your present plant capacity 
— providing your product calls for 
controlled cooling, heating, drying, 
freezing, curing, humidifying, or 
pasteurizing. 

In as little as 10 linear feet of floor 
space, the Multi-Tier can give you as 
much processing time as your prod- 
uct requires. At the same time, the 
Multi-Tier releases the rest of your 
floor space for increased production. 

Your product is placed on a 
Multi-Tier tray either loose, in racks, 
containers, or molds. The tray moves 


Y ’ 

J. W. GREER 
COMPANY 
123 WINDSOR STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 





at a speed determined by your rate 
of production — is always stable and 


always perfectly level. 

Write today outlining your 
problem and we will show you how 
the Greer Multi-Tier can increase 
production and save space in your 
present plant. 




















Manufacturers of Continuous Production Machinery 
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TV SHOW (cont'd from page 34) 





15 Show on, Jane Wilson, under mike 
boom, sings to cameras and audience, 
as assistant Bill Vallee (left) gives cues 


Is It Worth It? 


Advertisers who have tried 
television give qualified yes. 
Range of costs is broad. 


If you advertise you have probably 

already toyed with the idea of television. 
The only nagging question is: How can 
a medium-sized business afford the high 
costs—especially when ‘I'V reaches such 
a limited audience night now? 
e Story—This week, as an answer, ad 
men around New York were telling a 
pointed story: A dairy recently put a 
new cheese on the market. It used 
class magazine ads and radio spots. Re- 
sults were about fair Then it com- 
bined sight, sound, and motion on a ‘IV 
spot. In no time at all, the product 
was selling like hotcakes—even paying 
for its own expensive ‘I'V time. 

Actually, there is no clinching moral 
in this story. Only an examination of 
all the facts can tell an advertiser 
whether his product should be on ‘T'V 
For those with slimmer ad budgets than 
Maxwell House (General Foods), CBS 
in New York has 15-minute-a-week 
packaged shows that run as low as $240 

for both time and talent. Smaller sta 

tions have even cheaper ones. 
e Comparison—The Lambs Gambol is 
typical only of the larger shows. At a 
cost of $15,000 a week its cost per lis 
tener is around 14¢—on the basis of 
an audience of a million. A top radio 
show may reach 20-million at a cost pet 
listener of around 4¢. 
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keep a bookworm comfy 


Book-browsers made a habit of staying away in large 
numbers from a Rio de Janeiro bookshop during the 
steaming Rio summer. 

The bookseller finally defied the prejudice against 
air conditioning which exists among South-of-the- 
Borderites ... 
trial installation. Would clerks and customers like it? 
Only a test would tell! That was how Trane equip- 
ment came into the picture. 


and asked a consulting engineer for a 


The installation posed special problems, due to a 
chronic water shortage. This was overcome with a 
Trane Air Conditioner equipped with a water econo- 
mizer that uses only 1/20 the amount of water nor- 


THE TRANE COMPANY e 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
LTD., 


mally required for cooling—saving 95 out of every 
100 gallons. 

What a success! Owner, clerks, and patrons are 
enthusiastic. Summer trade is booming. Score an- 
other victory for Trane equipment—the same equip- 
ment that keeps air more comfortable, more usable, 
more efficient, in thousands of stores, offices, plants. 


Perhaps you may have an air problem. Then, re- 
member that Trane engineers know lots about air— 
how to dry it, humidify it, warm it, cool it, clean it, 


TRANE 


and move it. Get in touch 
with your local architect, 
engineer, or contractor! 


TORONTO 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


TURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT... OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
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A special service 
for executives with 


Employee Benefit Problems 





s consultants and actuaries to emplovers in the plan- 


ning, installation and operation of Pension and other 
Employee Benefit Plans—or in the revision of existing plans 
—we offer a comprehensive service with these outstanding 


advantages: 


Unbiased: Weact as consulting actuaries under trusteed 
funds and all types of insured plans. 


Qualified: Our full-time staff of actuaries and consul- 
tants will assist you with all aspects of your 
installation and administrative problems. 


Experienced: We have clients in nearly every field of 
commerce and industry. Our experience 
therefore covers practically every known 
problem and its solution. 


Permanent: Our century-old organization, with its 
prominent position in the Employee Bene- 
fit field, assures you of the continuity of 
service that any long-range plan requires. 

An interview can cost you nothing and may lead to vour 
discovering just the kind of help you're looking for. Why 
not telephone or write us today? A representative will 


call without obligation. 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 WALL STREET e« NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 

BUFFALO SEATTLE VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 
MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 

















CITIES 








CHAMBER MANAGER J. M. Bridges tells 
how Richmond businessmen go about .. . 


Shaping City Law 
Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce finds best way to get 
good legislation is to write your 
own law, then plump for it. 


What do you do when you don’t like 
a law vour city is bent on passing? If 
you asked someone in the Richmond 
(Va.) Chamber of Commerce that ques- 
tion, he would probably say: “We write 
our own.” 

The chamber did just that with a 

smoke-control ordinance it got the cits 
council to pass two years ago Now it 
has a draft of an up-to-date fire codc 
on council member’s desks. Chances are 
that it, too, will pass just about the way 
the chamber wrote it. 
e Creed—The success Richmond busi 
nessmen have in getting the kind of laws 
they can work under stems from this 
political creed—as summed up by J. Mal 
colm Bridges, executive manager of the 
chamber 

“The most effective manner of having 
the voice of business heard is during the 
formative stages of legislation. An ability 
to foresee and admit needs in this field 
often results in the type of legislation of 
greatest value to business, the commu 
nity, and the public in general.” 

e Smoke—Here’s how that theory paid 
off in the smoke case: Agitation for 
1 smoke-control law, which had been 
smoldering in the city for a long time, 
finally flared up. The council put to- 
gether a control bill to satisfy the 
clamor; but businessmen were definitely 
leery about it. They feared the measure 
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A FEW OF THE ITEMS 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
MOLDS FOR 

MANY INDUSTRIES: 


Agitators for washing 
machines 

Air Circulators 

Airline Trays 

Brush Holders 

Business Machine 
Housings 

Chairs 

Cheese Containers 

Contact Blocks 

Control Panels 

Cosmetic Cases 

Dinnerware 

Electric Iron Handles 

Escutcheons 

Fan Housings 

Fishing Tackle Boxes 

Freezer Lids 

Dastrument Panels 





Key Holders 
Luggage Trays 
Machine W heels 
"Radio Cabinets 


Refrigerator baffle 
assemblies, breaker 
strips, coil door 
covers, crispers, 
drip pans 

Record Players 

Salt & Pepper Shakers 

Scale Housings 

Silverware Trays 

Television Cabinets 

Timing Case Housings 

Training Seats 








Many of America’s best-known 
manufacturers call on General 
American to develop and produce 
successful plastics parts and prod- 
ucts. They depend on General 
American's many years of preci- 
sion production experience. They 
benefit from the use of the mos? 
modern equipment available—2 
oz. to 48 oz. injection presses and 
100 ton to 2000 ton (71” x 74” 
platen areas) compression presses. 










When plastics can be used,’ 
General American can serve you 
from engineering to delivery. 


PLASTIGS? 


ICS DIVISION 


TRADE | y 


PLASTICS DIVISION e GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle St. Chicago 90, Illinois 
NEW YORK—10 EAST 49TH ST. © LOS ANGELES—RICHFIELD BLDG. 






See General American 
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EMBOSSING PRESSES 


TYPECASTERS 


STILLS 


STERILIZERS 


i 
POPCORN VENDORS 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


WATER HEATERS 


SHOE & HAT MACHINERY 


OR ANY DEVICE 
UTILIZING HEAT 





You'll like the performance of 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 


Cutler-Hammer PYROFLEX Elec- 
tric Heating Units can be shaped to 
any need, bent to any shape, fitted 
to any space. They can be used to 
heat from the surface of a container 
inward . . . or located inside, can be 
immersed in liquids. They can be 
mounted on moving or stationary 
members of any machine. Heat can 
be constant, or turned on and off, 
periodically or cyclically, automati- 
cally by thermostats, limit switches 
or other devices sensitive to changed 
conditions. Heat is efficient, flame- 
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less, smokeless, easily spotted, localized 
and confined. Efficiently converting 
electrical energy into convenient and 
dependable heat, Cutler-Hammer 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 
will serve you faithfully and well. 
They are good products because 
they are the products of long experi- 
ence and research. You can rest your 
reputation upon them. That is what 
the name Cutler-Hammer means. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. ... 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


HEATING UNITS 





would impose heavy penalties, would 
force them to close up shop while they 
installed costly corrective apparatus 

and would label them in the minds of 
the public as polluters of the atmos- 
phere. 

The chamber took its story to the 
council. It got the lawmakers to hold 
up on the bill until the businessmen 
who would be affected most could look 
into the matter. A chamber committee 
headed by Leonard A. Blackburn, local 
contractor, got to work in a hurry. 

The committeemen studied every 

smoke-abatement ordinance in the coun 
try. They interviewed city officials, fuel 
dealers, railroads, industrial consumers, 
and others to find out the nature and 
solution of the problem. Early in their 
study, the committeemen concluded 
that another whip-snapping — law 
wouldn’t work. What thev finally pro- 
posed was an educational bill based on 
the slogan, “Smoke Means Waste.” 
e The Law—After a series of public 
hearings, the council passed the cham 
ber-written ordinance. The law was long 
on suggestions for the most economical 
way to fire boilers, short on fines and 
penalties. It set up an office of the 
Smoke Regulation Engineer, staffed it 
with plenty of assistants to supplv ex 
pert advice to firms that had been wast 
ing fuel dollars with inefficient firing 
devices. ‘To back up the engineer, the 
law called for a consultation board made 
up of businessmen. 

Most businessmen say the smoke 

ordinance has saved them monev. The 
public, too, is satisfied; a smoking chim 
nev 1s a rarity now. 
e@ Fire—Then chamber members set out 
to police themselves in another field 
What spurred them this time was a 
move by the council to modernize a fire 
code that had been on the books since 
1924. The chamber felt the new bill 
was overly strict: once more thev got the 
council to hold up action 

The chamber named a committec 
under L. O. Freeman, Jr.. to research 
the problem. After 18 months of dig 
ging, it has come up with what many 
experts feel is a near-perfect code If the 
council passes the law—and chances are 
that it will—the safety provisions it spells 
out will probably mean reduced firc 
insurance premiums for a lot of firms 
that have been slow to adopt sound 
practices on their own 
e Rebuffs—Not all the chamber’s ven 
tures into lobbving and lawmaking run 
so smoothly. Sometimes the business 
men clash openly with state and local 
authorities—and come out on the short 
end of the tussle. 

Right now the chamber is plumping 
hard for a proposal to extend utility 
services bevond the Richmond citv line. 
Vhe chamber thinks the move would 
encourage new industry to locate near 
the city. 
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every month is 


PERFECT SHIPPING 


MONTH 
on the M. @ St. L. 


VIIIILIILLILLLLLITTT A, 


A’ Johnny Careful says, April is Perfect 
Shipping Month. In April, Shippersand 
Railroads take stock of progress toward the 
goal of completely efficient freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month in every year, 
industry and the workers who pack, label 
and load freight demonstrate greater effi- 
ciency. Railroads, utilizing all the new 
equipment they can buy or build, contribute 
to Perfect Shipping the finest transportation 
service ever known. 

Johnny Careful is boss all the year round 
and Perfect Shipping Month is celebrated 
12 times a year on 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 

In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight 
service, for Shippers and Receivers, for 


gare ae 
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Agriculture and Industry, for Connecting 
Roads, is Fast, Dependable and as nearly 
perfect as teamwork of skilled workers can 
make it. Helping also are growing fleets of 
modern equipment, like Diesel Locomotive 
No. 448, newest type of M. & St. L. motive 
power. 
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“lhe Minneapolis & St. Louis Ralway 


Modern & Stream-Lined Freight Service 


NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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' Because OF IT S “MAGIC” RESISTANCE TOFIRE, ) 14 
ASBESTOS WAS FORMERLY USED ON THE | 
FUNERAL PYRES OF KINGS -EWABLING 5,’ 
THE CREMATOR 70 PRESERVE THE ROYAL 
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BESTOS WAS COUNTLESS USES, AND 
KeM RESEARCH CONTINUALLY SEEKS WAYS TO 
MAKE IT EVEN MORE HELPFUL TO YOU / si 
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—~ KeM RESEARCH IS '—— 

moe ATTRACTIVE, LONG-LASTING 

ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES... 
ORIGINALLY MANUFACTURED =: 

IN AMERICA BY THIS ,- >" 


VS : 
COMPANY / mina 
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To new homes and remodeled homes, K&M 
““Century’’ Asbestos-Cement Siding and Roofing 
Shingles bring lasting beauty. They permit endless 
variety in architectural design, require no protec- 
tive paint, no maintenance. They are fire resistant 
and proof against weather, rot, rodents and termites. 
And the extra long life of ‘Century’? Siding and 
Roofing Shingles provides economies you can’t afford 
to overlook. Ask your K&M Dealer, or write for 
further particulars. 





Aature made hibeslos ... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER e PENNSYLVANIA 
IN CANADA: ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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READERS REPORT: 





Caps per Cabita 


Sirs: 

In your Readers Report . . . vou 
stated that the taxicab population of th« 
following cities is: “Washington, 109 
per capita; New Orleans, 466; Boston, 
505; New York, 658” {BW —Mar.26 
*49,p69). 

I realize, of course, that your figures 
mean one cab for the number of peopl 
mentioned, but your article may giv 
erroneous impressions in some quarters 

Joun A. Grovi 
MANAGER, MARKETING RESEARCH, 
GENERAL ELECIRIC CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Sirs: 

. . Washington, 700,000 (assumed 
population) 109 = 76,300,000 cabs 
New Orleans, 500,000 466 LS, 
000,000 cabs. Boston, 800,000 x05 


= 404,000,000 cabs. New York, $000, 
000 ~« 658 5,264,000,000 cabs 
Wow! 
Or do you mean “per caBita’’? 
G. A. Wor~ 
rHE LUMMUS CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Sirs: 

If there are 658 taxis for every 
person in New York City, who drives 
them all? 

Joun H. Myers 
THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILI 


e Fortunately, we started our wrong 
way-to statistical paragraph with a cor 


rect statement that Philadelphia’s .1.7 50 


cabs provided one for every 1,171] peo 
ple. Some sharp-cyed editors wamed 
us—too late—to expect letters from 
sharp-eyed readers. One editor la 
mented: Why couldn’t the printer have 
nade a nice typographical error like 
“caps per cabita’’?—somewhat as G. A. 
Worn suggests 


Cotton Socks Wanted 
Sirs: 

Why is it so difficult to get certain 
cotton wearing apparel? Take men's 
cotton full-length dress weight socks: A 
two-hour search in Dallas failed to turn 
up one single pair. And more than onc 
sales girl, in variety and clothing stores. 
mentioned the frequent calls they hav« 
for same. 

JosepH A. Suieiry 
JOSEPH A. SHIRLEY & CO., 
DALLAS, TEX. 


e Will manufacturers of men’s cotton 
hose speak up? 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Metropolitan Reports to Policyholders on 1948 Business 


Here Is THE Financial Statement of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
last year. It is more than just figures, be- 
cause back of them is the story of what 
32,700,000 policyholders have done for their 
families and themselves. 


The role of Metropolitan, like that of any 
Life insurance company, has been to help 
policyholders to make effective their indi- 
vidual plans for protection against the un- 
certainties of life. This Statement is a brief 
account of its stewardship. 

The amount paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1948 was $721,366,364. Of 
this sum, $263,780,754 went to the bene- 
ficiaries of 235,000 policyholders; $147,- 
045,672 to some 450,000 individuals for 
Matured Endowments and Annuities; and 
$59,403,238 for 650,000 claims for Disability 
and Accident & Health benefits. In addition, 
the total paid included sums for cash sur- 
render values, dividends, and other pay- 
ments due under outstanding policies. 


The total payments by Metropolitan to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during the 


last 16 years aggregated $9,346,330,825—a 
sum which has served as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in homes and communities throughout 
the country. This total exceeds the Com- 
pany’s assets of $9,125,145,007 as of De- 
cember 31, 1948. 


These assets are held to meet obligations 
of $8,591,210,201, of which more than 90% 
represents statutory reserves for future pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Over and above these obligations, there 
remained a surplus of $533,934,806, which 
is about 6% of obligations—a_ backlog 
which must be available against the pos- 
sibility of epidemics, adverse economic con- 
ditions or other unforeseeable situations. 

The Company’s assets guarantee the ful- 
fillment of the $39,958,517,854 of Metro- 
politan life insurance in force. In addition, 
they assure the payment of the 448,394 
annuity and supplementary contracts out- 
standing, and the 6,546,412 policies or cer- 
tificates providing benefits in event of either 
accident, sickness, hospitalization, surgical 
or medical expense. 


A few other highlights of the Company's 
1948 annual statement are: the net rate of 
interest earned on total assets reversed the 
trend of many years and increased from 

2.94% in 1947 to 3.03%; in line with the 
experience of business generally, there were 
some increases in expenses; the rate of mor- 
tality was slightly lower than in 1947; the 
lapse rate was one of the best on record; and 
new life insurance issued during the year 
was $2,904,157,071. The amount held for 
dividends payable to Metropolitz in policy- 
holders in 1949 totals $152,067,254. 


Metropolitan investments continued in 
1948 to serve various sections of the nation 
and its economy. The Company is interested 
in making loans, irrespective of size, to 
either individuals or corporations, which 
meet the legal requirements with which it 
must comply. 


A more complete review of the Com- 
pany’s affairs will be ‘ound in its Annual 
Report to Policyholders, which will be sent 
to anyone On request. 





(In accordance with the A 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 


Statutory Policy Reserves . 
This amount, determined in accordance 2 wi th leg: al requ 


BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS...DECEMBER 31, 1948 


nnual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


- $7,800,699,727.00 
U. S. Governme 





1ire- 


National Government Securities 


. $3,389,262,335.35 
$3,133,829, 569.00 


255,432,766.35 


ments, together with future premiums and reserve interest, 
is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benetits. 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments, and dividends—left with Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be returned in future years, 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 






Set aside for payment in 1949 to those policyholders eligible 
to receive them 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . F 

Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 


have occurred but have not yet been reported 
Other Policy Obligations . . 
Premiums received in advance, reserves 

morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing the program 

of equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc 
Taxes Accrued . ‘ 
Including estimated amount of taxes pa 

business of 1948 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans. 
All Other Obligations 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


for mortality and 


able in 1949 on the 


SURPLUS FUNDS 

Special Surplus Funds $ 80,013,000.00 

Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS .. $9, 





453,921,805.89 


Annual Statement filed 


Reserves are $7 


authority. In the 





- $8,591,210,201.26 


485,882,414.00 


152,067,254.00 


35,428,842.47 


55,327,132.80 


18,835,395.00 


21,000,000.00 
21,969,435.99 


§33,934,805.89 


», 125, 145 007.15 


with the 


NOTE —Assets amounting to $438,451,141.96 are deposited with various public officials under req 
Massachusetts Department of Banking 
800,819,811.00, and All Other Obligations are $21,849,351.99. 


pepsi saat pe ree Spek 


Canadian Government . 





Other Bonds 4: rns 3,562,208,170.57 
Provincial and Municipal . . . « «= $ = 69,755,510.23 
Railroad eye ae SO 1,930, 398.52 
Public Utilit « 1,1$2,792,757.79 
Industrial and Mi scellaneou: Bia . 1,722,176,660.28 
Bonds of the Company's Hotainedieeel- 
opment Corporations 115,552,843.75 
Stocks oa. 112,252,333.58 


All but $4,095,050.58 are : Preferred or “Gu, aranteed 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
Mortgage Loans on City Properties 
Mortgage Loans on Farms 


Loans on Policies . . 
Made to policyholders on the security of thei r policies. 


$1,045 046,270.06 
93,889,538.34 


Real Estate (after decrease by ad,ustment of $25,000,000 
in the aggregate) : ° 
Housing projects and other re r estate 


acquired for investment. . . . $ 153,465,256.62 
Properties for Company us: ° 34,716,517.77 
Acquired in saustaction of icone in- 
debtedness (of which $11,709,287.72 is 
under contract of sale) . . 46,235,804.19 
Cash and Bank Deposits ... . 151,886,801.05 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


uirements of law or regu atory 


and Insurance, Statutory Policy 


a LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
di Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MADISON AvENUE, New YorK 10, N. Y. 


ere we ee 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 








1948 

NAME _ — 

STREET set elipssiiiigpgtieniiiaaliaai ——— 
Gry... sitesi __STATE_ dict 


1,138,935,808.40 


364,630, 189.90 


209,417,578.58 


131,311,715.47 
65,240,074,25 


. $9,125,145,007.15 
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PRODUCTION 





1 Diesel cylinders are tough to cast; the job requires 54 cores to make the open spaces in 
the part. Continental Gin casts eight a day, so 432 cores must be baked daily 





3 Simple move: Crane lifts stacked cores, 
puts them into mold at pouring station 





2 Stack up: Baked cores are put in po- 


sition in a jig that holds them in place 

















4 Result: Huge cvlinder unit for diesel engine is cast of Meehanite. Each cylinder will 
deliver 180 hp. Diversified precision jobs like this show the way .. . 


Cotton-Gin Maker Branches Out 


Continental Gin Co. levels business ups and downs by 
diversifying. Makes conveyors, machine tools, special products. 


One drawback to being at the top of 
our industry's totem pole is that you 
can f mg way if it topples 


e Off the Spot—l nti 


1 few years ago, 
Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, 
\la., a facturer of cotton gins, was 
in that ible spot. Since then a 
combinat f natural growth and pro 
duction ung has braced the com 
pany 1 with strong lines in 
othe ) 


So, if the market for cotton gins falls 
off in the future, Continental can us¢ 
its talent and machines to build: (1 
conveying machinery and equipment; 

machine tools like hones or presses; 
3) high-strength castings of Mecha 
nite metal; and (+) special metal parts. 

Last week, company stockholders got 
new proof that diversity is profitable 
Ihe annual report showed profits of 
over $l-million, before provision for in 


ventory-price decline; that compared 
with $862,000 in 1947. Prospects for 
1949 looked even brighter. 

e Beginnings—Ihe history of Conti 
nental Gin Co. goes back almost as fat 
as Eli Whitney and his cotton gin 
Whitney came up with his idea for sav 
ing labor in the cotton industry in 1792; 
Continental can trace its beginnings to 
1832. In that year, Daniel Pratt, a 
native of New Hampshire, went to Ala 
bama and set up a blacksmith and gin 
shop. Pratt had worked on gin-machin 
ery in Georgia; his idea was to start his 
Alabama. He finally 


own business in 
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WORLD’S 
LARGEST 
ORGANIZATION 


AND CONTROL 


Fin-sicntep management is turning to advanced 
instrumentation and control for lower operating costs. 
This “World’s Largest Organization” is ready 
to help . . . from engineering and application advice to 
installation and service. No matter what you make... 
or whatever your process may be . . . we believe we can 


help you do it better, faster and at lower cost. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Offices in principal cities of the United States, 
Canada and throughout the world 










MINN tae 


Honeywell 








AND CONTROL 
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5:00 P. M. 
siTuation 
Well in Hand 





WHY? Because sitting is no occupational 
hozord for this man. Look at his posture— 
erect but relaxed, lungs able to breothe 
freely, weight evenly distributed. Seated all 
day in the foam rubber, spring-cushioned 
comfort of an individually-adjusted Sturgis 
Posture Chair, he's still going strong at five. 


He has a chair that's good for him. 

If your chair isn't good for you, it isn't good 
for your job or your business. A demonstra- 
tion by your Sturgis dealer might be worth 


considering 





Ever wondered how much bad sitting might 
be costing you? If you have—or even if 
you hoven't—it might be a good idea to 
read our booklet, “The High Cost of Sitting’’. 
No chorge—no obligation—just good com- 
mon sense 

ne of executive, stenogrophic, recep 
tion and institutional choirs posture-designed 

for the person ond the purpose 


A complete 


The Sturgis Posture Chair Compony 
Sturgis, Michigan 


Pleose send us a copy of your booklet, The High 


Cost of Sitting 
NAME 
COMPANY . 


TITLE — 


City STATE — 


POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis, Michigan 








settled on a site about 12 miles from 
Montgomery 

In the years that followed, Daniel 
Pratt Gin Co. grew to be the biggest 
maker of gins in the country. In 1899 
Continental took over the company; at 
the same time it bought Eagle Cotton 


Gin Co., which was also founded in 
1832, and Winship Machine Co., 
started just after the Civil War. The 


three companies make up the backbone 
of Continental as it is today. 
e How a Gin Works—One way to un 
derstand Continental's growth and di 
versification is to analyze what makes a 
cotton gin tick. Whitney's design had 
a series of sharp-toothed saws mounted 
on a shaft. The between 
the spaces of a comb-like cast-iron grid. 
Vhe grid holds the cotton boll while 
the sharp-toothed saws pick off the fi 
bers; spaces in the grid are so narrow 
that the seeds can’t get through. A 
brush, which turns against the saw teeth, 
picks off the cotton fibers 

Bux the cotton gin of today isn’t that 
simple It has: (1) devices to convey 
the raw cotton from wagon to machine; 
2) mechanical units to regulate the rate 
of cotton feed to the ginning saws; (3) 
more equipment to clean the seeds; (4) 
machinery to carry the fibers to a baling 
press; and (5) convevors that cart away 
the seeds as they fall from the gin. This 
inalysis is actually oversimplified. Many 
other | contrivances play a 


saws revolve 


mechanical 
part in the operation 

e Versatile—The cotton-gin manufac 
turer either has to buy the various parts 
and equipment or make them in his 
plant. ‘Thus the one machine can lead 
him into the conveving business, cast 
ing, metalworking, and fabrication. If 


such a manufacturer is like Continental, 
he might even decide to make the stec! 
buildings that house the ginning equip 
ment. 

A second factor has prodded the man 
ufacturer to become, m a sense, many 
industries under one roof. In the p« 
riod 1904-1908 there were about 30,000 
gins in use; today there are fewer than 
$,000. Individual gins are handling 
more cotton. ‘To keep a plant busy, 
manufacturers have to look for business 
in related lines 
© Conveyors—Continental began to 
branch out in 1934. Engineers figured 
the lessons they had learned in convey 
ing cotton through a gin could be ap 
plied just as well to general industrial 
conveying. ‘They knew they could adapt 
most of their machines to make this 
equipment. And they felt they had 
enough unusual ideas to work into the 
products to make the operation profit 
able. ‘The venture has been a solid suc 
cess. Continental now makes screw con 
veyors (picture, below), bucket cl 
vetors, drives, bulk conveyors, idlers 
feeders, gears and reducers, chains, and 
sprockets. It has become an important 
factor in the bulk-conveying field in the 
South. If and when the big cross-coun 
try Ohio belt gets a definite go-ahead 
(BW —Feb.12°49,p45; Apr.9°49,p21 
Continental hopes to get a good shar 
of the machinery business 

The conveying division actually has 
a double role: It also handles general 
industrial metal fabrication. When con 
vevor business slackens, the division can 
keep its machinery and labor force busy 
on fabricating work 
e Specialties—The fastest-growing part 
of Continental is the Special Projects 





SPECIAL MACHINE makes screw conveyors at Continental Gin. 


A reel feeds in the 


steel strip; angled rollers squeeze the material so that it takes a helical shape 
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Bau & HOWELL, leading manufacturers 
of motion picture equipment, found the an- 
swer to a critical and costly lens plate prob- 
lem in MICROCASTINGS. 


The intricate, stainless steel lens plate, too 
| complicated for economical die casting or 
machining, was formerly coined of brass. 
. However, coining dies did not stand up; and 
the cost of die maintenance was prohibitive. 


Today the MICROAST process has elimi- 
nated extensive and expensive die costs as 
1 well as machining cost... another example 
\ of how MICROCAST ¢s serving American in- 
dustry, solving difficult problems on small 


; castings. 


Fao NEVER before thought practi- 
cable for castings are being MICROCAST and 
are proving superior for service in 
consumer as weil as commercial products. 






NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 
A copy of the new 16 page book, 





Perhaps you have a parts problem involving 
factors of intricate desiga, high melting point 
alloys, or high machining costs. Austenal 
engineers are at your service and will be pleased 
to work with you on any of these problems, 





our catalog in Sweet's File for 
Product Designers. 


_ The name MICROCAST is a registered 
trademark of the Austenal Laboratories, Inc. 


a CROCAST DIVISION 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC, 
224 East 39th Street - New York 16, New York 
715 East 69th Place + Chicago 37, Jtlinois 


the 














Production UP @ 
Handling Costs DOWN § 
Accidents OUT ® 


Five models, classified by type of suspen- 
sion; 3 kinds of controls. Capacities % to 
12 tons. All have safety factor of at least 
5. Original low-headroom principle in- 
cluded (no premium). All designed to 
operate on standard I-Beams or. can be 
adapted to any make of track. For full in- 
formation write today. 


LO-HED 


ELECTRIC HOISTS and CAR PULLERS 


Products of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 
In Canada Galbraith & Sulley Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 
Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 
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Division, headed by George Morgan. 
Morgan originally came to the company 
to work on their oil-mill delinting ma- 
chinery (cotton seeds have to be cleaned 
of all fibers before they are pressed to 
get cottonseed oil). 

In 1939 the division started work on 
government contracts, and Morgan took 
over. At one time, 1943, that division 
handled 28 government projects. 

As the contracts piled up, the division 
had to learn all types of manufacture. 
It enlarged its setup to take on new jobs, 
engineer them, make suggestions on 
processing, produce engineering draw- 
ings, and do necessary fabrication. 

In 1943, the division picked up a li- 
cense to produce high-strength Meehan- 
ite castings. After it had set up the 
necessary cupolas and controls, Conti- 


nental began taking on job-foundry 
work. Now it’s a steady income source 
for the division. 

e Foundry Work—Typical of the job- 
foundry projects the division handles is 
the Nordberg gas-diesel cylinder casting 
(pictures, page +4). ‘he Mechanite cast 
ing requires 54 cores. It will eventually 
be part of an 11-cylinder radial diese} 
in which each cylinder will deliver 180 
h.p. Continental casts eight of the 
cylinders a day. 

Even though Continental has to de- 
liver the castings to Milwaukee, it can 
still compete with Wisconsin foundries. 
Foundry-wage rates and materials costs 
are almost exactly the same; but Con 
tinental cuts costs by subassembly 
methods, and by using skilled workers 
who keep rejects to a minimum. It 
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ESEARCHING | the back- 
ground of a new product or 
process 1s a tedious job It takes 


plenty of detective work. Engineers 
have to scrounge in libraries and 
other sources for what's called “the 
previous state of the art.” 

That work is important: It helps 
avoid patent infringement; it flushes 
out promising leads for design or 
process improvement; it gives the 
engineer a storehouse of informa- 
tion that has been laboriously put 
together by previous researchers. 

But moneywise and timewise it 
costs plenty to do the job nght. 
And if your company 1s small, you 
might be handicapped. 


UT THERE ARE organizations 

that can take the burden from 
your shoulders at a nominal fee. A 
few private libraries—like — those 
maintained by the Engineering So- 
cieties in N. Y.—will do a literature 
search for a small fee. ‘The Detroit 
Public Library has been talking 
about setting up a special service. 
And in Chicago, the John Crerar 
Library—the country’s largest pub- 
lic library devoted exclusively to sci 
ence and technology—is now in the 
research information. service up to 
its ears. It has been at it since last 
September. Its setup may be a nat 
ural for you. 

The John Crerar library has over 
700,000 books, receives more than 
15,000 technical, scientific maga- 
zines, journals, annual reports, 
transactions of scientific societies, 
etc., regularly. Its research infor- 
mation service is handled by a 





special staff: five research consult- 
ants (Ph.D.’s or equivalent) in 
metallurgy, chemical engineering, 
food technology, medical and den- 


tal fields They are assisted by 
five research assistants (M.A.’s or 
equivalent) and a clerical staff. 


These staff members are technical 
people, not librarians. 


KSEARCHING is handled two 

ways: 

1) The library will do the whole 
job, furnishing bibliography, ab- 
stracts, translations, full reports on 
a subject. (But it will make no 
recommendations—it just digs up 
data.) 

(2) The library will provide desks, 
typewriters, and dictaphones for 
anybody who wants to send his own 
researcher. It will give him a liter- 
ature search, and have all material 
ready for his study. About half the 
business has been on that basis. 

Cost of either service is gaged by 
time and labor, plus a small per- 
centage to cover overhead, and sup- 
plies. 

For a big company, the service 
can provide a supplement to what 
it has in its own files, even take in 
“fringe subjects” that have a_pos- 
sible bearing on a development. 
For a small company, the service 
could be invaluable. ‘The library 


can cite customers mn both cate- 
gories, from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and a +40-company 


petroleum project, to little fellows 
making small gadgets. Costs so far 
have ranged from a low of $32 to 
a high of several thousand. 
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”” Stone & Webster alone can help you 
achieve all three 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED—through separate corporations 
under its general direction—brings long-established standards of 





performance to the fields of engineering. business operation and 
finance. Singly, or in combination, the services of our organization 


are available to American industry. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION and E. B. BADGER & SONS 
comrany. Complete design and construction services for power, 
industrial and process projects are furnished by these two organiz- 
ations. Construction is also undertaken from plans developed by 
others; engineering reports, business examinations and appraisals 
are made . . . services likewise include consulting engineering work 


in the industrial and utility fields. 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION supplies advisory services 


for the operation and development of public utilities, trans- 





portation companies and industries. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION is an investment 


. banking organization. It furnishes comprehensive financial 





services to issuers of securities and investors; underwriting, and 
distributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred and common stocks. 
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90 BROAD STREET + NEW YORK 4,N. ¥, 
49 FEDERAL STREET + BOSTON 7, MASS, 
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THIS NEW Steam Ironing Attachment by 
General Mills instantly converts regular Tru- 
Heat Iron into handy steam iron. Big demand 


puts premium on speedy production. 


3M BELTS finish the cast aluminum sole plates 
for the Steam Ironing Attachment faster and 
cheaper than the conventional method pre- 
viously used. 


Belt Grinding licks 


SERVICE STORY 








“Loading”, speeds 


soleplate output for General Mills 


Cast aluminum particles “‘loaded”’ 
the previous abrasive equipment 
used to finish cast aluminum sole- 
plates. Frequent resurfacing was 
necessary, and much time was 
lost by operators in the process. 
Then General Mills tried belt 
grinding. Results were immediate 
... belts turned out smoother 
finishes and stepped up production. 
M BELT GRINDING is a fast, tested 
method for putting smoother 
finishes on nearly any surface— 
metals, glass or plastics— done by 
a continuous abrasive belt running 


Made in U.S.A. by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


over a contact wheel especially de- 
signed for your particular type of 
job. 

3M NEW METHODS ENGINEERING 
SERVICE is ready to help you 
analyze your operations— super- 
vise belt grinding installations— 
and give you regular inspection 
service —all at no cost to you. Ask 
us for complete information from 
our Department BW2. 


3M 
ABRASIVE 
BELTS: 










General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 





doesn’t rely on a lot of mechanization. 
e Sources of Orders—Morgan is always 
on the go, seeking new business for the 
division. His big sales point: Con 
tinental has the equipment and man- 
power to handle jobs for manufacturers 
with limited facilities. It will take on 
short-run projects, at competitive prices. 

Right now, the division makes laun 
dry, knitting, and paper-bag machinery, 
1 flat-bed ironer, a filter press for a big 
the East. It also 
parts (such as 


chemical concern in 
turns out component 
idler-bearing housings) for its conveyor 
division. It makes cast-iron pipe molds 
for other foundries, fabricates all its own 
tools and dies. 

e Benefits—Ihis _ self-sufficiency, 
Continental president M. E. Pratt, in 
sures a steady output of the company’s 
own products. And, outside jobs stimu 
late company engineers with ideas that 
they can apply to Continental’s own 
lines. Short runs can be handled in 
stride, because there’s always work to be 
done. Machinery and labor don’t stand 
idle. 

The outside jobs merely supplement 
regular work. Continental picks them 
so they fit into the production schedule 
with a minimum of confusion. They 
also have to fall in line with existing 
skills and equipment in the company. 
e Problem—Scheduling isn’t casy. Be 
cause the plant is small, heads of vari- 
cus divisions get together daily, talk 
over what's coming up. They discuss 
each suggested job in relation to the 
company’s schedules in its foundry, ma 
chine shop, plate shop, sheet-metal 
shop, welding division, and assembly 
plant. : 

Morgan might contact C. FE. Hagler, 
vice-president in charge of manufactui 
ing, to find out what kind of work the 
plant needs, what will fit in. ‘There is 
almost always a special project on tap 
that will take up the slack. 

Continental liked one of its special 


SAVS 





HONING MACHINE, built for C. Allen 
Fulmer Co., handles work 20 in. in diameter 
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Because t's an Edison Votcewrtler 
ts the only disc-lype fice diclating tnstiument with 


far-luned Jewel-Action 





THE DISC EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


What does Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
mean? It means the dictator’s voice 
is ‘‘tailor-made”’ so that a secretary, 
when transcribing, hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

It means that your secretary can 
increase her speed and accuracy, 
organize her work better, be a real 
executive assistant. 

It means that you can dictate 
more rapidly, in your normal speak- 
ing voice, knowing that Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action makes even the hard- 
est-to-record syllabies easy to hear 
and understand. 

It means that you have, in the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter, an office 


Conan 0. Esion 


Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 


dictating instrument engineered to 
the same high quality standards as 
other famous Edison products. 

In all, the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
has 19 exclusive features . . . features 
which Edison has found, through 
half a century of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation—full and complete enclosure 
of the instrument, speed control, 
simplicity of operation. 

But the important fact is that now, 
whichever method of dictation fits 
your office requirements best, Edison 
offers you Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
in your choice of cylinder-type or 
disc-type dictating instruments. 














Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, oF 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Powered with two Model 
HBI-600 Cummins Diesel 
Engines, a 45-ton G-E locomotive 

replaced a steam locomotive and cut fuel costs 85 per cent 
in the first six months of operation for 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Herty, Tex. 


Southland cost records indicate that the two Cummins 
Diesels will approach $8,000 in fuel savings alone in their 
first year of operation... will pay for the locomotive 
in about three and one-half years. 


Cummins Diesels save on fuel and operating costs in any 
type of automotive, industrial or marine equipment 
requiring 50 to 550 hp. Write for information about 
cost-saving Cummins Diesels on your job. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. COLUMBUS 4, INDIANA 
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projects so much—a machine tool for a 
Cincinnati firm (picture, page 50)—that 
it bought several for its own plant. The 
company uses these machines to finish 
the diesel-engine cylinders it casts. 

e Widespread—Continental’s operations 
extend all over the world—particularly 
the manufacture of ginning machinery 
and conveying equipment. The $10.5- 
million company has its main plant at 
Birmingham, where it makes cotton-gin 
parts, materials-handling equipment, 
hydraulic presses, prefabricated build 
ings, machine tools, and handles special 
projects. 

At Prattville, Ala., and Dallas, Tex., 
company plants make complete cotton- 
ginning machinery and the manv acces- 
sories that the modern ginner needs 

The Birmingham plant covers 10 

acres, employs about 1,000. ‘Total com 
pany payroll runs around 2,000; a good 
part of it is father-and-son labor. Con 
tinental’s | molders, machinists, and 
structural workers are organized in na 
tional unions, but there hasn’t been a 
strike since 1938, 
e Gin Business Healthy—Despite Con- 
tinental’s stress on diversification, it 
hasn't neglected gins. The company 
has made several design improvements 
to handle the harder-to-clean cotton 
harvested by mechanical pickers. 

Continental figures these improved 
gins will find a ready market, both as 
replacements for less-efficient machin 
ery, and as new equipment that will 
give the planter cleaner cotton—and a 
better price per pound. 

e Bullish—This—plus — diversity—makes 
Continental executives bullish. With a 
steady business in gins, and a growing 
business in conveyors and special proj 
ects, they see little downtime ahead 
Pratt savs, “When a company works 
with manv industries, it’s in a good 


spot. They can’t all collapse at once.” 


NEW DU PONT WEED KILLER 


Ihe war against weeds has some new 
ammunition. FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. has brought out TCA, 
which, unscrambled, means a salt of 
trichloroacetic acid 

Du Pont says TCA is effective against 
pesky weeds like Johnson, Bermuda, and 
quack grasses, and _ prickly-pear cactus. 
It is noncombustible, leaves soil sterile 
for only a short time. You can mix it 
with other weed weapons. 

According to du Pont, TCA gives the 
farmer a wider choice of weed-killing 
weapons: 2, 4-D for broad-leaved plants; 
Ammate for poison ivy and other woody 
perennial weeds; and TCA, which kills 
manv weeds the other preparations 
don’t touch. 

Prescription for the new killer is: 
200 Ib. per acre for Johnson grass; 60 
Ib. to 200 Ib. per acre for Bermuda 


and quack-grass. 
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GINNING MACHINERY, fully assembled, has chromium trim, bright coat of paint 
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Less Spectacular 
than a Tornado... 


but just 


COSTS THE NATION 
$6,000,000,000* YEARLY! 


Day and night — twenty-four hours 
a day~—rust attacks buildings, 
machinery, equipment and other 
properties. Not as dramatic as a 
tornado, rust costs you plenty in 
a year’s time. Your organization 
pays a full share of the nation’s 
annual $6 billion loss from rust — 
unless iron and steel surfaces are 
adequately protected against this 
metal-consuming menace. 


RUST CAN BE STOPPED! 


You'll find Rust-Oleum the perfect 
answer to yourrust problems. It’s an 
all-purpose, anti-rust coating that 
adds years of extra use to all metal 
equipment and surfaces. Rust can’t 
start where Rust-Oleum protects. 
Furthermore, even where rust has 
already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damage. It can be 
applied directly to rusted metal 
surfaces — by brush, dip or spray. 
Dries to a firm, elastic coating that 
combats all rust-causing condi- 
tions, including rain, snow, damp- 
ness, salty air, heat, fumes and 
ordinary weathering. Available in 
all colors and aluminum. 
Get the Facts! 

Stop losses from rust! Equipment re- 
placement is costly! Save your property 
with Rust-Oleum ... it gives lasting 
protection. Tell us your rust problems. 
We'll send you specific recommen- 
dations promptly. See our catalog 
in Sweet's or write. RUST-OLEUM 
CORPORATION, 2423 Oakton Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Rust-Oleum is available through indus- 
trial distributors in most principal cities 


RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust! 


*Estimated on the basis of 2% wastage of iron 
and steel! due to rust 
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PARSONS 


If your letters are written on 
Parsons paper, made with mew 
cotton fibers, they'll be off to the 
best possible start. Only letters on 
such quality paper can expect im- 
mediate acceptance and welcome. 
If your letters are individually 
typed, the added cost of a fraction 
of a penny each is worth while to 
assure favorable attention. If you use 
letters for selling, then you know 
the importance of presenting your 
story in an atmosphere of quality. 
Whether it’s inquiries, orders or 


COTTON FIBER PAPER 





just answers you seek, distinguished 
stationery will pay its way. 

Parsons Papers for stationery, rec- 
ords and documents are available 
in a wide range of colors, weights 
and qualities to suit your needs and 
taste. Remember these five points of 
Parsons Cotton Fiber 
Papers last longer, wear better, 
have superior writing and erasing 


superiority: 


qualities, outstanding appearance 
and the look and feel of quality 
that reflects prestige on your or- 
ganization. Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


P AP E R S§S 


Made with New Cotton Fibers 


PPC 1949 





Pep by Platinum 


Universal Oil Products has 
new process—called “Platform- 
ing’ —for boosting octane rating 
of gasoline. 


Higher compression ratios in auto en- 
gines are beosting demand for higher- 
octane gasoline. One of the refiners’ 
big problems: A lot of gasoline is low 
octane, must be upgraded by a process 
known as reforming (mild cracking). 
This is particularly important with 
straight-run gasoline (gasoline made by 
simple distillation of crude oil). , 
e New Method—Last week Universal 
Oil Products Co. told the oil industry 
that it has developed a new process fot 
reforming. It is called ‘Platforming,” 
because the reforming is done with aid 
of a platinum catalyst. 

Present reforming methods don’t 

raise the octane rating of gasoline very 
much. What’s more, the volume of 
higher-grade gasoline produced is a lot 
less than the volume of charge stock. 
And reforming plants are costly to build 
and operate. 
e Test—“Platforming” overcomes all 
these obstacles, says Edwin F. Nelson, 
Universal’s vice-president. He cites these 
test results: On a typical straight-run 
gasoline, other methods of reforming 
gave yields of 66% to 84%; “Platform- 
ing” gave 95%. Octane rating of all the 
clear gasolines produced in the test were 
the same: 75 octane. But addition of 
3 c.c. of tetracthyl lead raised the other 
reformed gasolines to 84-86 octane, 
while the “Platformed” gasoline went 
to 87. 


Dresser Produces 


Nonchemical Oxygen 


Dresser Industries, Inc., has just fin 

ished test-runs of its low-cost oxygen 
plant at Winshire, ‘Vex. Current out 
put is about 175 tons a day (4.2-million 
cu. ft.) of 90% to 95% pure oxygen, 
delivered at 800 p.s.i. Dresser built 
the plant to supply the petrochemical 
industry. 
e Method—The company’s produc 
method doesn’t use chemicals—only 
cooling water and a fuel gas. After com- 
pressed air has been cooled and te 
frigerated, carbon dioxide and other im 
purities are removed by special alumi 
num fin-tube exchangers. Aluminum 
fractionating columns then separate the 
oxygen from the remaining nitrogen 

Dresser’s system is explosion-proof, 
doesn’t pollute the air. Cost of the fuel 
gas is the main operating expense De 
signs are in process for larger units. 


tion 
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At a cost that is negligible, National Oil Seals insure 
greater life, better performance in your mass produced 
product. By protecting vital hearings—keeping out 
abrasives, holding in lybricants—you may economically 
achieve a big competitive advantage. National Oil Seal 
Engineering has led the way in developing new and 
better methods of protecting essential bearings. 
A letter or telephone call will bring full information. 


National Oil Seals - — of the wor rid’s largest pe ive oil and Avid seal manufacturer. They 
are original equ! ipmen most cars, tf ucks and busses- _an integral part in many consumer + products. 


NATIONAL moTOoR BEARING COMPANY, Inc., REDWOOD ciTY, CALIFORNIA 


PLANTS: Redwood City * * Los Angeles® eVan Wert, Ohio. OFFICES: Buffalo* *Chicago* + Cleveland * * Dallas 
Detroit * « Houston * Los Angeles * « Milwaukee * «New York City * Phi ladelphia® « Spri ingfield, mass.* Wi chita 
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The Case of : 
38 Years of Selective 


SALES MANAGERS—Most profitable 
sales activity means. salesmen con- 


No. 7 in a 
series from the 
Dodge Case 
Record file. 


centrating on selling to active 
prospects. 
Each day, DODGE REPORTS iden- 


tify and select prospects who must be 


+ 


. at lowest possible cost! If 


you sell to the construction market, 
the friendly guidance of a Dodge 
Marketing Consultant is yours with- 
out obligation. Address Dept. ‘‘D’’. 


F.W. DODGE 


CORPORATION 


DODGE REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


tion news coverage in all states east of the Rockies 
us, helpful Dodge Men in all principal cities 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





You can now get Carpenter Steel Co.’s 
Carpenter Stainless No. 20 in sheet and 
plate. Up till now the company has pro- 
duced its “super corrosion-resistant”’ 
steel in cast forms only (BW-—Jan.17 
"48.p62). Its he idquarters are at Union, 
N. J. 
* 

Goodvear has used 71,000 Ib. of Plio- 
weld rubber to line 24 steel barge tanks 
and a 420,000 gal. land-storage tank 
Phat will speed up shipments of hydro 
chloric acid on the river route between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans 


* 
Using carbon black is simplified by 
Witco Co.’s plastic polyethylene bags 
Bag and its contents can be thrown into 
high-temperature chemical mixes; the 
bag disintegrates at 200F—climinating 
the disposal problem 

* 
Six-color offset lithograph press has been 
introduced by R. Hoe & Co. It rejects 
wrong-sized sheets while operating at a 
6,000-an-hour clip. 

° 
Pure Carbonic, Inc., has opened a new 
$3-million carbon-dioxide and “‘Dry Ice” 
manufacturing plant in Chicago. Daily 
capacity: 140 tons. 


& 
Exhibit of instruments and devices for 
measuring, inspecting, testing, and con- 


trolling is slated for Sept. 12 to 16 in St. 
Louis’ Municipal Auditorium. More 
than 90 manufacturers will have dis- 
plays in the Fourth National Instrument 
Exhibit. 

* 
Annual convention of the American So- 
cietv for Quality Control will’ be held 
in Boston, May 5 and 6. Registration 
headquarters: 28 Haskell Ave., Revere 
51, Mass. 

a 
Plastic TV cabinets are now being made 
by G.EF.’s Plastics Division for several 
television manufacturers. G.F. says the 
cabinets are one-third to one-fourth 
cheaper than wooden types. 


e 
Commodity Standards Division of the 
National Bureau of Standards has new 
recommendations for standards of pro 
duction of sun-glass lenses. You can 
get a bulletin, Recommended Com- 
mercial Standard (TS-4768), from the 
bureau Washington 25, D. C. 

. 
Coal-to-oil demonstration plants cost- 
ing $15-million will be opened near 
St. Louis by the Bureau of Mines in 
May Iwo units will test equipment 
and processing methods for conversion 
of coal and lignite into high-quality 
synthetic liquid fuels 
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The New World Marketplace 


RIGHT ON YOUR DOORSTEP! 
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@ CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


May 30-June 10, 1949... Toronto 


ia CAN ACCOMPLISH the results of a 
long, expensive business trip abroad in a 
few days at the Canadian International Trade 
Fair . . . only a few hours’ by air from any 
city on the continent! 


N THIS GREAT WORLD SHOWROOM you'll 

find the products you need in your business 
or can sell at a profit... grouped according 
to trade classification regardless of national 
origin. You can compare all the goods that 
interest you... see all the new ideas in your 
own field . . . and make valuable contacts 
with businessmen of other nations. 


Canada is host—but the 
Trade Fair belongs to busi- 
nessmén of every nation. 
The products of 28 nations 
were shown in 1948. Busi- 
nessmen attended from 
more than 70 countries. 


HE TRADE FAIR SITE contains the world’s 

largest permanent exhibition buildings and 
offers unique facilities (such as special inter- 
preters and private club rooms) for you to 
do international business quickly and con- 
veniently. All businessmen are cordially 
invited to attend. 


Ask your nearest Canadian Government 
Representative for full information . . . or 
write directly to the Administrator, Canadian 
International Trade Fair, Exhibition 


Grounds, Toronto. 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 











oo Fine Papers 


VISION 


Fox River 






Stumped for words. 
---mind run dry... 
how to start? 


Listen Mister 


it’s easy, 
if you read 





Finding the right 
words isn’t quite as easy as the 
lady - with-the-notebook says — but 
finding the simple four-point for- 
mula for Money-Making Mail, as re- 
vealed in these free booklets, may 
add tremendous power to your busi- 
Ness correspondence. 
Since 1883, fine paper “by Fox River” 
has played a vital role in millions of 
business communications Through 
our newly established Better Letters 
Division, we broaden our service to 
the American business man—whose 
daily bill for letters is 
over $5,000,000! 


Free Booklets 


How to Put SOCK in 
Your First Sentence 
4 the s 
MONEY M. AKING 
MAIL... bott 
uthored by Dr 
carmela for 18 
anking profess« 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Compact Unit Handles Precision Chromium Plating 


If precision chromium plating has to 
be done on a production basis, it gen- 
erally takes a staff of plating technicians 
and a heavy investment in equipment. 
$o, many small plants don’t bother with 
a plating setup; thev rely instead on out- 
side contractors. This week, a new all- 
in-one plating unit, + ft. wide, 4 ft. 
deep, and 6 ft. high, especially designed 
for small plants, hit the market. De- 
signed by Cro-Plate Co., Hartford, 
Conn., the unit has all required equip- 
ment and controls in a single package. 
W. S. Rockwell Co., Fairfield, Conn., 
builds it to handle any of the plating 
processes developed by — Cro-Plate 
(BW —Jul.24'48,p50). 

These are the main advantages, de- 
signers sav: (1) The unit doesn’t need 
complex installation (plumbing, wiring 
or accessories); all you do is “plug” it 
into a three-phase line; (2) once the 
controls are set, unskilled labor can oper- 
ate the unit for repeated close-tolerance 
plating operations; (3) safety devices 
include a blower and rectifier that inter- 
lock electrically (if one operates, the 
other must also operate), factory-set air 
flow rates for both tank exhaust and 
rectifier stacks, and overload protection 
on all circuits; (4) maintenance is easy; 
ill instruments are mounted on a single 
board; operating units are within reach; 
and (5) price is low—less than $4,000, 
complete. 

Cro-Plate’s machine is little larger 
than a workbench, vet it houses a 45- 
gal. lead-lined tank; a 300-amp., 0-15 v., 
forced-air-cooled copper-oxide rectifier; 
a 1,200-cu.-ft.-per-min. blower; and 
complete instrumentation, including a 


timer that accurately controls thickness 
of the deposit. The tank is 24x] 8x30 in. 
deep, takes standardized plating racks. 

Also provided: fluorescent illumination, 
two 110-v. outlets for 
agitators, 

ihe Cro-Plater can be adapted to 
other tvpes of electroplating. Cro-Plate, 
Inc., offers enginecring services to sct 
up work-variables, fixture design and 
fabrication. The Rockwell Co., build 
ers, can provide custom units. 
e Availability: six weeks. 


accessories like 


Auto Fire Fighter 


Auto fires starting under the hood 
happen three times as often as thos« 
starting in other parts of the: car, ac 
cording to Red Comet, Inc., Littleton, 
Colo. The company has an automatic 
fire extinguisher that can handle them. 

Ihe compact, self-contained extin 
guisher mounts on the motor side of 
the fire wall. When temperatures reach 
225 F, a fusible clip melts and releases 
a coiled-spring plunger The spring 
smashes a hermetically sealed glass gren 
ade cradled inside the metal case, and 
releases a fire-smothering fog. 

The extinguishing fluid is undiluted 
carbon tetrachloride, which vaporizes 
at temperatures above 168F. Red 
Comet savs there is enough fluid in 
each container to generate several times 
the amount needed to fill the under 
hood areas of any vehicle. The fluid i 
stain-free and is nonconducting elec 
trically. 

The extinguisher can also be used for 
manual operation. The glass fluid con 
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tainer is removed from its metal holder 
and thrown at the base of a fire. 
@ Availability: immediate. 


Chemical Shirt 


Vhe celluloid collar of the Gay 90's 
now has a 20th century competitor: a 
Vinylite-plastic dickie for tuxedo shirts. 

Ihe dickie acts as a shirt-front. It is 
eld in place at the collar and base of 
1¢ shirt. The soft, pliable Vinylite 
lastic 1s stamped with a line-pique de- 
ign that looks like a conventional shirt 
ibric. 

Gravy stains and other spots are 
casily removed with soap and water, says 
the manufacturer, Lukrite Plastic Sales 
Co. The company is at P. O. Box 33, 
Boston 17. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Man-Sized Pipe Cutter 

The Ek. H. Wachs Co., Chicago, has 
an air-operated pipe saw that will cut 
12- to +5-in. cast-iron pipe at the rate 
of 2 in. a minute. 

Ihe operator adjusts guide rollers at 
the front of the main frame to conform 
to the diameter of the pipe. The cutter 
is strapped tight to the pipe by two 


tread-like chains. As it cuts, it travels 


slowly around the pipe on the holding 
compensate for 


chains The chains 


irregularities or “swells” in the pipe. 
A screw automatically regulates chain 
tension 

The cutter requires a minimum of 
14-in. clearance all around if it is used 
in ditches. Above ground, the pipe is 
put up on skids to provide the necessary 
clearance I'wo men can handle the 
cutter and set it up for operation in 15 
minutes 

The saw weighs about 200 Ibs., is 
powered by a Thor air motor that sup- 
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With HERETONE 
youll have lors of 


guier Yor very lithe! 
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SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise- quieting 
Fibretone, ‘the ceiling with a hundred thousand noise traps” 


ER 
ZZ 


@ Tells how Fibretone acoustical panels, 
with their ingenious noise traps, help you 
get rid of irritating, unnecessary noise 
—noise that reduces personal efficiency 
in business and industry. Ask for Fibre- 
tone brochure. Johns-Manville, Dept. 
BW-4b, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 

























J-M Fibretone Ceilings are instalied by 
Johns-Manville and by J-M Approved 
Acoustical Contractors to assure you 
the utmost in noise-quieting benefits. 


33)\)| Johns-Manville 


ot 
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179 different 


types of Patapar 
waiting to help 


~~ YOU 


If you’re looking for an eco- 
nomical material to do a spe- 
77, cial job it may pay you to 
investigate Patapar Vegetable 





a rr 
y, / Parchment. This paper has 
y, unique qualities. It has high wet- 
— _ strength. It is boil-proof. It resists 


f grease. Adding to these basic qual- 
ities we've created 179 different 


FE types of Patapar. For example: We 

£Z can give you a type of Patapar that 
/ is air tight; or one that permits 
4; “breathing.” Other types vary as to 


wet-strength, grease-proofness, mois- 
ture vapor resistance, thickness, 
translucency. Such variety makes it 
possible for you to select a type of 
Patapar tailored for your particular 


needs. 


Does work like this 


77 Patapar is solving problems for busi- 
ness men in many fields. As a food 
wrapper it protects products like 

butter, meats, fish, oleomargarine, 

cheese, frozen foods, pie crust mix. 


[, Other typical uses: milk can gas- 


kets, ham boiler liners, lamp shades, 
auto accessory wraps, greeting 
(7 cards, rubber mold liners, hair wave 
ff | pads 


\r Patapar is furnished in all sizes 


Val _ and shapes—plain or printed with 
| WM), brand names and colorful designs. 
\ 





HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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plies the required $5-lb. air pressure. 
The manufacturer's address is 1525 N. 
Dayton St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

e Availability: six weeks. 














Binding, opened by machine, to make . . . 








Custom-built book in a jiffy with .. . 


Office Bookmaker 


If you want to make up some book 
lets—to show your company’s products, 
say, or for a_ presentation—General 
Binding Corp. has a suggestion: Do it 
in vour own office 


‘Table-model plastic binding equip- 
ment (left) consists of two machines: 
a punch, which punches rectangular 
holes the full length of the sheets to b¢ 
bound; and a binder, which holds open 
the rings of the plastic binding clements 
while the operator inserts punched 
covers and sheets. When the binder is 
released, the binding closes. 

You can get the bindings in many 
colors and diameters, in 22-in. lengths. 
Then you can cut them to length with 
scissors. General Binding Corp.’s ad 
dress: $16 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago. 
e Availability: immediate. 


High-Powered Generator 

Ultrasonic Corp.’s model U-4 Sonic 
Generator is a tool for laboratory, pilot 
plant, and production use. The genei 
ator has a frequency range of 500 to 
22,000 cycles, an output of over 300 
watts, and intensity levels up to 165 
decibels. 

Its sonic energy may be used for 
dificult problems involving collection 
of dust, gum, or mist. High-intensity 
sound waves act on the extremely finc 
particles suspended in a gas stream t 
bring them together into clusters, som 
thing like corks floating on water. ‘The 
particle-clusters thus built up may then 
be collected by forced-air methods 

The manufacturer suggests addi 
tional applications for its Model U-4 
forming or breaking emulsions; killing 
bacteria, and increasing seed germina 
tion. 

The company says this is the first 
high-intensity sound generator ever of 
fered to industry as a production-line 
model. Previously, if you wanted such 
a unit, you had to build it yourself 
or have it custom made. | Ultrasonic 
Corp. is at 6] Rogers St., Cambridge 
42, Mass. 

e Availability: 16 weeks. 


P. S. 

Electric plugs equipped with finge: 
grips take care of things when plugs 
get stuck in the outlet receptacle. Plugs 
of ivory-colored plastic, with one- and 
two-finger grips, are made by ‘Thyco 
Electrical Products, Inc., 849 S$. Ken 
more Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

“TraValet” is a clothes rack that fits 
into the back seat of an auto. It per 
mits suits and to hang full 
length and still leaves room for two pas 
sengers. Rubber cups protect floor and 
ceiling. The maker: Williams Manu 
facturing Co., Anaheim, Calif. 

Bolt action .22-cal. rifle has an auto 
matic safety designed especially for 
junior marksmen. The safety locks auto 
matically when you open the bolt; you 
have to release the safety for cach shot 
The manufacturer: Winchester Repeat 
ing Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


dresses 
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EQUIPMENT 


TOTAL 


MARINE PAINTS 
ARTISTS’ COLORS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS CONSUMER USES 


Based on best industry estimates 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


MAINTENANCE OF 
ALL KINDS OF PROPERTY 


FURNITURE — ALL KINDS 100,000,000 
AUTOMOBILES ‘ 190,000,000 
NEW AND REFINISHING 


HOME, OFFICE, MISCELLANEOUS 
APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT . 
INSTITUTIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHES 


110,000,000 


80,000,000 
60,000,000 


60,000,000 
$1,160,000,000 











The paint industry uses numerous 
Celanese Chemicals, including acetone, 
formaldehyde, alcohols and other solvents. 











Customers of the Chemical Division of 
Celanese Corporation of America in the 
paint, varnish and lacquer industry 
profit from a number of important ad- 
vantages: 


PIONEERING RESEARCH 

IN PETROLEUM CHEMISTRY 
Celanese has a record of over sixteen 
years’ research leadership in this mod- 
ern field. This, coupled with advanced 
laboratory and pilot plant facilities, pro- 
vides valuable technical assistance to 
customers and an ever increasing stream 
of new organic chemicals for industry. 


PRIMARY PRODUCER OF ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


With modern equipment and advanced 
processes, the Celanese chemical plant 


ALCOHOLS ALDEHYDES 


GLYCOLS 








America Used Over a Billion Dollars of 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer in 1948 


. $210,000,000 ; : fr 


350,000,000 











Principal advantages offered by Celanese Chemicals 


to the Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry 


is one of the country’s largest for syn 
thesizing organic chemicals from petro 
leum natural gases. Strategic location 
near Bishop, Texas—in the heart of the 
oil fields — affords Celanese excellent 
control of basic raw materials. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Celanese offers the paint, varnish and 
lacquer industry valuable technical serv 
ice on organic chemicals. Choice of 
transportation by rail, water or truck is 
provided. Bulk storage of chemicals is 
maintained at strategic locations, with 
distributor warehouse facilities at major 


industrial points. 


These favorable factors provide con- 
tinuity of supply of high quality chemi- 


KETONES ACIDS 


cals, both now and for the future. The 
record of Celanese Corporation in all 
three major fields of operation—chemi- 
cals, textiles and plastics—has been one 
of greater volume and lowered prices 
through production efficiency. 

CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chemical Division 
180 Madison Avenue, New York |6 





PLASTICIZERS 


SOLVENTS 








GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 
RUBBER-LINED PIPE for hondling acid mine woter 
‘* ‘ 


8 SOFT RUBBER GASKET 





























PIPE WALL 
PLIOWELD 
RUBBER LINING 
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e Goodyear Tire & RK 




















onduct 


for a Niagara of Acid 





No. 1 maintenance headache in a large 
eastern coal mine was the high acidity 
of the mine water, pumped from working 
levels at a rate of 7,600 gallons per 
minute. So active is this water, it quickly 
corroded the heavy cast-iron pipe in the 
discharge line. necessitating frequent re- 
pairs and replacement. Hoping to elimi- 
nate this constant expense. the mine 
called in the G.T.M. — Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. 


The G.T.M.’s recommendation was to 
use pipe with a 3/16-inch lining of Plio- 
weld rubber specially compounded by 
Goodyear to resist acids. But before 
going to the expense of replacing the 
entire system. the mine wanted a definite 
check on the life of sueh pipe under 
their own operating conditions. So four 
test sections were installed in the dis- 


charge line in 1932. 


In ten years of constant use these test 
pipes carried more than 15 biilion gal- 
Tons of acid water vet showed no outward 
sign of failure. Since this was many times 
the life of unlined pipe. the mine took 
up the test lengths to get the inside story. 


As good as new — On inspection, only a 
thin coating of corrosive “sulfur mud™ 
was found on the Plioweld rubber lining. 
When washed off the Plioweld rubber 
underneath was found to have its original 
resilience and showed no signs of wear. 
There was no pin-holing, bubbling or 
other looseness — adhesion of rubber to 
metal was still perfect and pipe walls 
showed no ev idence of corrosion. 


Now completely rubberized — As a re- 
sult of this conclusive test the mine has 
now replaced its discharge system with 
20-inch steel pipe lined with Plioweld 
rubber. After several years of faultless 
use, the operators now anticipate a mini- 
mum life of twenty years for this installa- 
tion — without maintenance expense! 

As the mine engineer reports, the use 
of Plioweld rubber lining seems to pro- 
vide indefinite life to metal pipes by 
thorough protection from acid corro- 
sion, minimizes mud deposits, reduces 
friction and permits greater flow through 
pipes. If you have a similar problem in- 
volving the handling of corrosives or 
abrasives it will pay you to consult the 


G.T.M. W rite: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”—Every Sunday—ABC Network 





GOOD, 


EAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Just as the continual dripping of water wears away 
the hardest stone, so does the softest textile liber 
wear away thread guides of the hardest metal. So 
scientists have sought lgger-wearing materials for 
these tiny cuides over which endless miles of thread 
are drawn at tremendous speeds in textile mills. 

Working in the field of ceramics, researchers at 
American Lava Corporation found that by using 
a mix consisting principally of ALCOA Alumina, 
they could produce thread guides which would 
set new wear performance records. 

Today thousands of thread guides, made of this 


unique material, known as “ Alsimag”* 491, are re- 


*Registered trade-mark, American Lava Corporation 





( Yep 


ACTUAL SIZE 


ducing manufacturing costs throughout the textile 
industry —especially where the processing of fibers 
or filaments reduced the life of ordinary guides. 

This is a typical example of how ALCOA Chem- 
icals are used to make products better and reduce 
manufacturing costs. If aluminas or fluorides 
have any application in your business, let us tell 
you more about those sold under the “ALCOA” 
trade-mark. More and more, they are being used 
to improve the quality of successful products. 
Write to: 


Cuemicats Division, 1935 Gulf 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 





NY Recey Wa aira va: 


ALUMINAS 4N° FLUORIDES 


HYDRATED ALUMINAS 





ACTIVATED ALUMINAS * CALCINED ALUMINAS © LOW SODA ALUMINAS * TABULAR ALUMINAS ° 


ALUMINUM FLUORIDE e¢ SODIUM FLUORIDE #© SODIUM ACID FLUORIDE ° FLUOBORIC ACID * CRYOLITE 











COMMODITIES 





CARGILL 








COUNTRY ELEVATORS like this—Cargill has 89 in the spring-wheat region—and . 











ALBANY ELEVATOR, world’s largest, all do their bit for Cargill, Inc. 








Now... 


Cargill Reaps New Harvest 


Grain giant has built a mighty business on little grains of 
wheat. Its multimillion-dollar activities cover shipping, farm mer- 
chandising, irrigation. Now it's trying new agricultural fields. 


biggest name in the 
grain business has 
some of 


For years the 
nation’s commercial 
been Cargill, Inc. 
the reasons 

(1) Cargill has the 


These are 


greatest storage 


capacity Of any company m the grain 
business. It operates the largest grain 


elevator in the world. 

(2) It is one of the largest users of 
bank credit in the U.S.—possibly the 
largest, except for finance companies 

(3) The physical volume of farm 
products it handles in a year is more 
than the entire amount of a spring 
wheat crop for any one year 

(4) To grain, it 
35% of all the vessel space on the Great 


Lakes chartered to grain cach year. 
g 


move. its controls 
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And Cargill is becoming even bigger. 
e New Development—Last week it 
served notice that it’s going to be a 
competitor to reckon with in another 
branch of its operations. It is letting 
contracts for a solvent-extraction plant 
in Chicago to process soybeans. ‘The 
plant will be able to handle 700 tons 
of soybeans daily. It will be located on 
the Calumet River, nght next to the 
company’s big grain elevators. 


|. Bird's-eye View 


Essentially Cargill is a family-owned 
grain-marketing and -merchandising 
house; it acts as the middleman between 
producer and consumer or processor. Its 





Over 


2,000,000 


Circulation 





Success (2 a 


HOUSEHOLD 
word { 


Your sales are where the home is, and 
the big home market is small cities and 


towns. Here’s 60% of all non-farm 
homes—here are HOUSEHOLD'S 
2,000,000 families—over 70% home- 


owners! 

But that’s not all. These families are 
big. HOUSEHOLD’S parents average 
2.3 children—have bigger houses 
(average over 6 rooms). No wonder 
this market is tremendous! And today, 
buying power is greater than ever! 

HOUSEHOLD'S idea-planned edi- 
torial features GO AFTER sales with 
382 “buy-ideas” per issue—backing up 
advertisers, planting the urge to buy. 
Here’s more reason than ever why 
“Success is a HOUSEHOLD word!” 

and circulation isn’t 
all that’s growing... 


@ Tremendous increase in four-color 
advertising! @ Over two hundred new 
accounts in less than a year! @ 1948 
advertising revenue up 35% over 1947! 
@ Yet you still pay the lowest cost per 
thousand—$2.40 for black and white, 
$3.20 for four colors! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for small 
eties and towne 
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THIS 1S SAVING ME 
$25,000 A YEARS 


You Can’t Be Tough Enough On Him... 


E HIGH Cost of handling material has always been the big 
obstacle in the path toward lower production costs. That’s 
why an electrical manufacturer* decided to lift, move and 
high stack 850,000 Ibs. of wire every day by a pallet and high- 
lift fork truck system. Not only was $25,000 saved annually 
but thousands of square feet of storage space were released 
for other purposes. 

You may have an entirely different handling problem, but it 
is almost certain that a planned material handling system, 
integrated with production processes, will reduce your costs in 
numerous ways. How to achieve appreciable savings is clearly 
demonstrated in The HOW Book of Cost-Cutting Material 
Handling. Write for this practical guidebook on your company 
letterhead. Address The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Department X-2, Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia 15, 
Pennsylvania. 

*Name on request. 


TOOLS THAT KEEP INDUSTRY “ON THE MOVE” 


feck 


INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES e HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC © TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND POWER 
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AUSTEN S$. CARGILL, executive vice 
president, is son of founder W. W. Cargill 


89 country elevators blanket the spring 
wheat region. Its elevators on the Ih 
nois River tap the rich corn and soy 
bean area of Illinois. Its terminal cl 
vators are spotted at 13 major gram 
receiving and shipping centers. Its sales 
offices cover every important market u 
the nation. 

e Diversification—But Cargill is diversi 
fying. It got its foot into the door in 
two nongrain lines—vegetable oils and 
animal feeds—during and just after 
World War II. 

Reasons for this move are not hard to 
find. Before World War II, Cargill was 
a big-time operator in international mat 
kets; it ranked among the top three o 
four firms in world grain trade. (The 
others were all foreign-controlled.) Dur 
ing the pre-World War II period, as 
much as 60% of Cargill’s business had 
one end outside the U.S. The war shut 
off this trade for private operators, and 
it has never really recovered. 

“So, faced with this situation, Cargill 
has turned to other lines—related to th« 
thing its staff knows best: agriculture,” 
says president John H. MacMillan, Jr. 
(cover), grandson of the founder 
e Result—A decade ago, Cargill’s busi 
ness was almost wholly buying, selling, 
ind storing grain, for itself and for oth 
ers. Today, 17% of its dollar volume 
comes from nongrain activities: feeds, 
seeds, vegetable oils, farm supplies. 

Through affiliates and subsidiaries, its 
activities take in a variety of occupa- 
tions: rail and water transportation, lum 
bering, irrigation, farming. During the 
war, it was even in the shipbuilding 
business. For two generations, however, 
it has been Cargill policy to get out of 
fields that don’t support its chief busi- 
ness, agriculture. 

e So Big—In the words of MacMillan, 
Cargill's dollar volume is “terrific.” 
Since the firm is owned 90% by those 
active in its management and 10% by 
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CARGILL MACMILLAN, vice-president 
and comptroller, is brother of the president 





E. J. GRIMES, another vice-president, is 
one of the brains that keep Cargill moving 


relatives, the public doesn’t get a look 
it the figures. But MacMillan does con 


cede that 


Dollar sales probably exceed those of 
General Mills and Pillsburv Mills com 
bined. ‘These two giants in the flour 


milling business together had sales of 
$685-million in the fiscal vear ended 
May 31, 1948S. 

How big a load of farm products does 
Cargill handle? ‘“More than 10-million 
tons a year,” MacMillan says. 

Cargill keeps its bankers busy. When 
crops are moving, its short-term borrow 
ings to finance grain purchases rise in 
multimillion-dollar jumps. ‘The Chase 
National Bank of New York is Cargill's 
main source of credit, although it calls 
on a score of smaller banks. John G. 
Peterson, vice-president for finance, and 
a director, came to Cargill from. the 
Chase National in 1933 
@ Financial—Cargill plows back most of 
its net earnings; its dividend policy is 
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“Okay! I'll 


see them in 


30 minutes!” 


eee 





The salesman is driving from St. Louis to Chicago. A radiotelephone 
call re-routes him to Springfield. 

One of electronic’s greatest contributions is the mobile radiotele- 
phone—two-way voice communication of motor vehicles with homes, 
offices, factories. This development depends upon continuous opera- 
tion of unattended transmitters and receivers, many of them in remote 
locations powered by Fansteel Selenium Rectifiers. 

These rectifiers charge storage batteries for continuous standby 
power, even when regular power lines are disrupted during storms. 

In providing this vital service, Fansteel solved a big problem. Fan- 
steel has solved hundreds of electrical and metallurgical problems 
involving high conductivity combined with strength and resistance 
to abrasion or impact; high strength with resistance to heat or corro- 
sion; extreme density and strength with machinability. 

If what you need is not found in any commonly known metal or 
alloy you are cordially invited to consult us. Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 


eee 


PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES | 


Electrical Contacts Tungsten Carbide 

Selenium Rectifiers Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 

Powder Metallurgy Products Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 

Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 

Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters High Strength, High Conductivity 

Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals Copper Base Alloys 

Tantalum, Tungsten, Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 
Molybdenum, Columbium Surgical Tantalum Products 

Acid-proof Chemical Equipment Tempered Soldering Tips 

Tantalum Carbide *Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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Want to stop losses 
from rust, mold 
and mildew? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer 
to show you how this electric 
dehumidifier checks moisture 

damage automatically ! 





At last there’s a sure, simple way to keep 
moisture damage from marking down valu- 
able inventories. Automatically — without 
muss or fuss—the amazing Frigidaire Elec- 
tric Dehumidifier constantly wrings excess 
dampness from the air, guards against rust, 
mold and mildew. 

This revolutionary new appliance —the 


only ele c dehumidifier with the famous 


Meter-Miser mechanism —effectively _ re- 
duces moisture damage in closed areas up to 
25 x 40 x & feet. Easily installed, it plugs 
into any standard A. C. outlet 

Your Frigidaire Dealer will be glad to 
show you how the Frigidaire Electric De- 
humidifier pays for itself in the protection 





it gives. Find his name in Classified Phone 
Book. Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, O. In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ont 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric = 
Dehumidifier 








ultraconservative. MacMillan thinks his 
company has its thrift to thank for its 
strong competitive position in the grain 
business. 

rom these and other bits and pieces 
of information, you can make a pretty 
good guess that about $150-million in 
capital is tied up in Cargill’s operations. 
What part of this is company funds, 
what part is bank borrowings is some- 
thing only MacMillan and his associates 
know—and they won't tell. 
e The Bosses—A small, intimate group 
of men, whose average age is in the mid 
50’s, runs Cargill. Family members in 


this executive group, besides MacMillan, 
include Austen S. Cargill, executive vice 
president, and youngest son of the 
founder; and Cargill MacMillan, vice 


president and comptroller, and younger 
brother of the president. Only one of 
the eight directors is not directly a part 
of management—Ioward I. McMillan, 
cousin or the two MacMillans (though 
he spells “Mac’” without the “‘a’’) and 
head of a big grain-elevator firm. 

e lo Reckon With—The house of Car 
gill is known to everyone in the grain 
business as shrewd indeed. At one time 
and another it has openly fought govern 
ment agencies and the powertul Chicago 
Board of 'Trade—with more than reason- 
able success. 

No national or international grain 
conference is complete without its Car- 
gill man. KE. J. Grimes, Cargill vice 
president, sat as one -U.S. government 
adviser during the recent drafting of the 














MODERN BARGES, developed for efficient use on inland waterways, got Cargill into . . . 














NAVAL VESSELS, like this tanker, All told, Cargill built 18, plus four Army vessels 
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Number three of a series 


BANK-MONEY 
your Kitthe 


Electrification—the march of kilo- 
watts across the land— is an index of 
a nation’s progress—but before the 
current flows, money must flow and 
flexible bank credit plays an 
indispensable part. 


The Chase has been a leader in 
supplying Bank-Money for the march 
of kilowatts. To provide this 
important service, the Chase for 
nearly two decades has maintained a 
special department dealing 
exclusively with the nation’s electric 
and gas companies. 


CHASE UTILITY LOAN PERCENTAGE INDEX 
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Chase credit is constantly bringing to more and more 
homes and industries throughout the nation—current 
that flows at the turn of the switch. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























Chase finances 
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Think your 
company 
is fireproof ? 


MAKE THIS 


SIMPLE TEST 
AND SEE! 


Touch a flame to one of your 
ledger sheets or letterheads. 
Will it burn? 

That’s a little flame. Now 
suppose your entire offices 
were on fire—would these 
same records burn? 


Naturally, if they are 
unprotected. Metal filing cases 
won’t protect them for more 
than a minute or so. 

And they may not be protected 
even in your safe! 


Here’s why—paper chars 
without being touched by 
flame when temperatures go 
above 400°. A safe that has 
been through a previous fire or 
burglary, or does not carry 

the label of the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., simply cannot be trusted. 
It may act as an oven and 
cremate its contents. 











4 out of 10 firms never reopen after losing their records! 





Mosier Insulated Rec- 
ord Containers com- 
bine the convenience 
ofa file with the safety 
of a safe — complete 
record protection. 


Mosier ’’A’’ Label Safe with 
burglary resistive chest for 
dual protection against fire 
and burglary 


That’s why you should have 
the finest protection you can 
get for your records—a new 
Mosler ‘‘A”’ label safe, made by 
the world’s largest builder of 
safes and vaults. Why take 
chances? See Mosler now and 
be safe! 

Fill in coupon for the free 
record protection survey or 

the booklet, ‘““What you should 
know about safes.” 


ge Mosler Safe ¢. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 


Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


| 


sun ike, 


Yer 
eet dll 


Builders of the 
U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors 

at Fort Knox, Ky. 


iY, 


THE Moster Sare Co., Dept. 24 
320 FirrH Ave., New York 1, N. Y¥ 
) I'd like to discuss your free Record Protection 
Survey with my nearest Mosler representative 
) Please send free booklet: ‘What You Should 
Know About Safes." 


Name 


Firm 


Address 








international wheat agreement (now be- 
fore Congress for ratification). 


ll. Historical 


Founder of the grain dynasty was 
W. W. Cargill. In 1865, at the age of 
21, he began buying an interest in coun 
try clevators in northern Iowa. As the 
railroads reached farther across the cen 
tral states in the years after the Civil 
War, young Cargill followed them. By 
1874 he had a chain of elevators through 
Iowa, the start of another through Wis 
consin, and a terminal clevator at La 
Crosse, Wis., where he set up his head 
quarters. 

Meanwhile, a younger brother, J. F’. 
Cargill, was developing—with W. W.’s 
backing—another grain company head 
quartering in Minneapolis. This firm 
concentrated mainly on the fast-growing 
Red River Valley of western Minnesota 
and eastern North Dakota—still one of 
the great grain regions of the nation 
When J. F. fell ill, a third brother, 
S. D. Cargill, took over his job. 

e Two-Way Spread—S. D. Cargill died 
in 1903. W. W. Cargill sent his son-in 
law, John H. MacMillan (the present 
president’s father) from LaCrosse to 
manage the Minneapolis operations 
MacMillan saw a golden opportunity in 
building a two-pronged organization 
one that did both grain merchandising 
and grain warehousing. In prosperous 
years, grain sales are high and returns 
from merchandising activities are good; 
in depression vears, when there arc 
usually grain surpluses, Cargill’s ware 
houses can make money storing grain 
for others. This is still basic Cargill 
policy. (Later, foreign trade gave Car 
gill a third source of revenue 

e No Speculation—MacMillan also set 
up another principle which stands to 
this dav: Cargill does not speculate in 
even though it makes great use of 
the speculative markets for hedging 
When it buvs or sells in the cash mat 
ket, it will hedge with a deal in futures 
But it does not buy or sell grain futures 
in the hope of realizing a profit on a 
subsequent rise or fall in prices. So 
ironclad is this rule, in fact, that any 
cmplovee found speculating for his own 


grain 


iccount is fired 
@ Crisis, Solution—But while the Minn« 
ipolis end of the Cargill business was 
prospering under MacMillan, the La 
Crosse end ran into trouble. W. S. Car 
gill, son of the founder, was directing 
things there. He got involved in some 
sidelines: building a railroad, an irriga 
tion project in Montana, a lumber busi 
ness. Both the Minneapolis and La 
Crosse concerns nearly foundered in th« 
debts the senior Cargill (who died in 
1909) incurred to back his son 
MacMillan persuaded creditors to ac 
cept his solution The grain business 
was left intact, with the Minneapolis end 
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Unshackle your office machines! 


HERE’S a new freedom for typewriters and other writing 


machines in any office. Now, with Multigraph methods, they 
needn't be overloaded with heavy sheaves of forms and carbons ad 
in an attempt to get enough clear copies. uj || ldap 


Office workers are liberated, too, from time-wasting tasks 
of assembling, interleaving, correcting carbons, removing car- 


bon copies, and tedious retyping. SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Speed, ease and simplicity are watchwords of the Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


method ... here’s how it works: a 
You write just once {with pen, pencil or any writing 
machine) on a single master sheet. 

Erase and correct errors as you would on paper. 

Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank 
paper into sharp, clean copies of business records. 

Your business form with added information is completely 
reproduced. 

Any department of any business can benefit through Multigraph 

methods. Learn how by reading “Is Your Business Held Down 

by a Paper-Wait?” Ask our nearest office for a copy or write 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 








% “Wh, y girls hice say 


“DARN IT!” 


as often as they bi} 


RAYON gave the girls a break with longer last- 
ing fabric for feminine apparel. And rayon manu- 
facturers get help from McKee glass godet wheels 
in their stretch spinning processes. These godet 
wheels are mirror-smooth, ground by McKee to 
perfect balance. 

McKee glass is serving many of America’s most 
important members of other industries, too. 
Often, McKee glass improves manufacturing 
processes, cuts costs. In other cases, McKee 
glass is assembled into finished products—appli- 
ance window panels, television mirror blanks, 
reflector lenses, urn liners, to name a few. In 
all cases, industry profits handsomely from 
almost a hundred years of McKee know-how 
in glassmaking. 

McKee will make glass to your established 










design . . . collaborate with you in designing 
new items... develo - glass to meet your specific 
needs. If you use industrial or commercial glass 


now ... if you think glass might replace an 
materials profitably in your operations, it will 
pay you to call on us. 


NMcKEE GLAss COMPANY 





Godet Spinning Wheel. An integral part of 
rayon stretch spinning machines. Made of 
McKee Glasbake brand boro-silicate glass 
—strong, impervious to rayon! acids .. . Established 1853 
produced in tens of thousands to exacting 


specifications. McKEE PARK, JEANNETTE, PA. 
MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF GLASS COOKING WARE 


Here—as in all of their great plants— 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
places full responsibility for In-Plant 


Food Service in the hands of 


If you employ 1000 or more, 

one of our executives would 

like to present the HARDING- 

WILUAMS SYSTEM as o solu- 

tion to your specific In-Plant 
Food Problems 


Harding-Williams 
Speciatiste 
WRITE —WIRE—OR PHONE! ‘ es ES >) IN FOOD SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES 
8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 









HARDING-WILLIAMS BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY OPERATIONS 
Detroit, Michig Main Plant, Schaeffer Plant; Ply sth Michigan Plants. 
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taking over the LaCrosse end (under 
the corporate name, Cargill Elevator 
Co.); all other property that could be 
disposed of was sold; the rest was put 
into a separate corporation, Cargill Se 
curities Co. Besides these illiquid assets, 
Cargill Securities had one grade A assct 
—83% ownership of Cargill Elevator 
Co. Against these assets, Cargill Securi- 
ties issued $2.5-million in notes to cove! 
the remaining debts. 

By 1916, Cargill Securities was still 
strugg sling to pay off its notes. So Mac 
Millan put through a Me gray 
Cargill Elevator declared a 240% divi 
dend—$2.4-million. This gave the secur 
ties company—as chief stockholder— 
enough money to clear itself of debt. 

But the whopping dividend ate up all 
the grain firm’s working capital. To re 
fill the larder, Cargill Elevator sold 8,000 
shares of common stock at $100 a share 
Buyers were largely employees and oth 
ers associated with the business. 

Once off the hook, Cargill began to 
grow again. 

e Revolution—With the end of World 
War I, MacMillan says, “a revolution 
took place in the method of marketing 


midwestern grain in the East.” Beforc 
then, no Midwest grain firm carried 


grain in Buffalo or offered it direct to 
eastern consumers. It sold through brok 
ers in Buffalo and New York City c.i.f 
(cost, insurance, freight) eastern lake 
ports. When grain was sold c.i.f., the 
seller’s obligation ended when the grain 
was loaded on a boat. 

But in 1919 a big Buffalo wheat 

broker formed his own company to leas¢ 
space in Duluth grain terminals and buy 
spring wheat in Minne apolis and Du 
luth. Then two eastern exporters be 
gan buying spot grain in the Midwest 
and selling to other exporters f.0.b. east 
ern shipping points. 
e F.O.B. Buftalo—Cargill had no wish 
to lose the business it had formerly en 
joyed with the East. So it decided to 
set up its own eastern sales organization 
It picked up for nothing a bankrupt 
Milwaukee grain firm with branches in 
several eastern cities. Changing to an 
f.o.b.-Buffalo basis gave Cargill a whole 
sale grain business out of that port to 
the East. 

But for grain formerly sold for export. 

there was no such ready-made solution 
Instead, Cargill had to start from 
scratch, set up its own offices in Europe 
and Argentina; it did this in 1929. 
e Biggest Elevator—For several years 
Cargill funneled its foreign business 
through Montreal. Then word got out 
that the Albany (N. Y.) port commis 
sion wanted to build a seaboard grain 
elevator. Cargill emissaries visited the 
commission, met a rebuff. A Canadian 
syndicate had virtually sewed up the 
lease on the proposed elevator, they 
were told. 


But the having 


commission was 
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| Featiwred Only Chevrolet 
heavy-duty 
trucks have all these champion 
features! 4-SPEED SYNUHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION—SPLiINED REAR 
AXLE HUB CONNECTION—LOAD- 
MASTER VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE. 

Year after 


© Quality 
. year, the pref- 


erence of truck users puts Chev- 
rolet trucks ahead of them all. 
Built to be first and built to 
last, it’s the one and only truck 
that offers high-price quality 
at the world’s lowest cost! 


The only 
trucks that 
bring you 


BIG-4 
VALUES 








Peformance |» 
duty 
Chevrolet trucks top them all 
on the toughest jobs, for these 
trucks have rugged power and 
massive strength combined with 
unmatched operating economy ! 


Priced Only the leader 


— Chevrolet— 
builds heavy-duty trucks with 
THREE-WAY THRIFT. No other 
combines the triple economy of 
low cost operation, low cost 
upkeep and the lowest list 
prices in the entire truck field! 


De luxe equipment available at extra cost 


OFFICIAL REGISTRATIONS PROVE THERE ARE MORE 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


2, MICHIGAN 











A SOUND MOVE 
in Any Industry 


Economical transmission of power... positive 
timing of intricate machine operations... these 
are two basic industrial needs if waste and 
inefficiency are to be minimized. When the 
= pace of production must be maintained, even 
improved, it’s a sound move to investigate the positive yet 
“cushioned” grip of Baldwin-Rex Roller Chains. 





These precision-made roller chains, in addition to their 
economical transmission of power, assure important space- 
saving advantages .. . absorb shocks and operate effectively 
under the conditions of heat, abrasion and corrosion. 


Throughout the entire industrial world, roller chains manu- 
factured by the Baldwin-Duckworth Division of Chain Belt 
Company have aided in the solution of many problems involv- 
ing the elimination of waste and inefficiency... and the 
stepping up of plant operations. So effectively have they 
performed their assigned tasks, that there is no acceptable 
substitute for their positive grip on sprocket teeth. 


The high quality and unequaled endurance of Baldwin-Rex 
Roller Chains is typical of the entire line of products manu- 
factured by Chain Belt Company. For able assistance in your 
power transmission, timing, conveying or special processing 
problems, call your local Chain Belt Company Branch Office 
or write Baldwin-Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Com- 
pany, 359 Plainfield Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 





SPROCKET CHAINS e CONVEYORS e SEWAGE, WATER TREATMENT AND 
SPECIAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT e 
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CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


trouble getting the kind of structure it 
wanted—a 3.5-million-bu. elevator for 
$1.5-million. 

“Cargill had just built an elevator of 
radical design in Omaha,” MacMillan, 
Jr., reminisces. “On the strength of the 
Omaha project, the Cargill men told the 
Albany commission it was possible to 
erect, not a 3.5-million-bu. elevator, but 
at least a 12-million-bu. elevator, com 
plete. The commission snapped up the 
proposal and got an elevator built to 
Cargill specifications. Its capacity was 
13.5-million bu.—and the cost was still 
only $1.5-million.” 

This elevator, largest in the world, 
was finished in 1932, still is leased to 
Cargill. As the company extended its 
eastern operation, it had to buy three 
elevators at Buffalo; it also had to add a 
fleet of grain barges to supply its new 
Albany elevator via the New York State 
Barge Canal. More than that, it had to 
lease elevator space at Chicago to keep 
the eastern outlets supplied with grain 
Soon Cargill became the largest grain 
merchant in the Chicago area. 

e New Setup—In 1936, the Cargill cor 
porate setup was realigned. 

Cargill, Inc., became the top oper 
ating company; it also controlled vari 
ous subsidiaries, domestic and foreign 
John H. MacMillan, Jr., succeeded his 
father as president. 

e September Com Case—A year later 
one of the bitterest fights in grain-tradc 
annals broke out—the famous Septem 
ber corn case of 1937. It found Cargill 
battling the combined forces of the Chi 
cago Board of Trade and the federal 
Commodity Exchange Authority. The 
issue: Had Cargill tried to “corner” the 
September, 1937, corn futures market? 
That was a practice forbidden by both 
Board of ‘Trade and CEA regulations 

Corn was a scarce commodity in Sep 
tember, 1937. The 1936 crop had been 
a failure, and the 1937 crop still was 
to be harvested. Cargill had been buy 
ing corn futures for September delivery. 
But the people who had sold corn fu 
tures to Cargill found they couldn’t get 
any corn to fulfill those sales contracts. 
Principal “shorts’’ were Farmers Na 
tional Grain Corp. and Daniel F. Rice, 
a big Chicago grain trader. 

The Board of Trade ordered Cargill 
to sell a million bushels of corn to re 
lieve the “squeeze.” Cargill refused. It 
claimed that such a forced sale would 
have demoralized prices, would have 
cost Cargill $2-million. 

Faced with this defiance, the Board 
of Trade called off trading in Septem 
ber corn three days before dealings 
would have’ halted automatically 
“Shorts” who had been unable to de 
liver on their contracts were ordered to 
pay Cargill $1.104 a bu.—just about the 
going price. 

e Repercussions—The Board of Trade 
expelled Cargill Grain Co. of Illinois 
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(Advertisement 


— Costs Reduced 


Production Increase 


Besser Manufacturing Co. 
of Alpena, Mich. puts Pro-duc-trol 
Visual Control System to work 
in 8 departments 


¢ Jobs on Schedule. Through the extensive use of Pro- 
duc-Trol Besser has found that vital records of business 
now achieve the fourth dimension—and the eight differ- 
ent departments using this unique control system mesh 
together like the gears in the machines Besser manufac- 
tures. Pro-duc-Trol’s visual, mechanical method of con- 
trol gives a complete picture of every operation—a 
graphic relationship of one job to another which shows 
how work is progressing in each of the different depart- 
ments. Follow the advice of the Besser organization and 
put Pro-duc Trol to work in all your major departments. 
It’s a proven fact that Pro-duc-Trol brings increased pro- 


duction at lower cost. 


¢ Write for new booklet today, *Facts Exposed for All to See 
and Understand’—telling the complete Besser story and de- 
scribing Pre-duc-Trol . . . the unique Visual Control System. 


Now in use in over 9500 companies. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION « INC. 
Box 390 * Westport, Connecticut 


ORDER CONTROL 





Pro-duc-Trol checks every order every day to keep it from being delayed, 


overlooked or mislaid . .. Shows output day by day, department by depart- 


ment. Maintains balanced flow of materials. 


INVENTORY ar.) 


Pro-duc-Trol shows on-hand quantities of all items in terms of projected 





assemblies, warns of shortages in advance. Posts disbursement of 100 
items by mere movement of one cord. Cuts down overstocking, saves money, 


labor, storage space. 








Pro-duc-Tro! projects sales picture by quotas. 


Compares individual performance against quotas 


in terms of items, dollars, or other units. Aids ete. Enables concentration on items needing at- 


management with manufacturing schedules. 


PLANT TRAFFIC PERSONNEL 


Pro-duc-Trol shows what should go where and Pro-due-Trol visually 


when in order to maintain schedules. Eliminates 
shortages at some machines, congestion at others. 


Permits work without written instruction, ness, 





Pro-due-Trol reveals at all times, the exact status 


of purchases, quantities on hand, delivery dates, 


tention. Keeps supplies in balance. 





plots the daily record of 
each employee for the individual as well as all 
others to see. Shows attendance, accidents, sick- 


merits, demerits, ete. 


Cores 2a he 2 ee Paes en 








Pro-duc-Trol permits effective scheduling of all 
machines to increase labor output and return on 
investment. Prevents impending bottlenecks and 
overloading or idling of machines. 


1 


i] 
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SERVICE 


Pro-due-Trol schedules arrival of service men to 
meet arrival of equipment, thus giving customer 
top service at minimum cost. Enables more effic- 


ient utilization of service men's time. 








Check which of these 
ML most 


WM Higher Production 


HE Better Quality 

HB Lower Costs 

Wi Dustless 
foy-T-ta-hal-dal | 


Manufacturers, both large and small, have 
achieved not merely one or two but all of 
these objectives through application of 


THE MIKRO PLAN FOR 
PROCESSING EFFICIENCY 


The Mikro-Plan is not a theoretical 
treatise. It is a working system based on 
data from 55,000 Laboratory tests made 
over 25 years... reinforced by performance 
records from installations of MIKRO- 
PULVERIZERS, MIKRO-ATOMIZERS 
and the new MIKRO-COLLECTORS. 


If you have a ~~ rizing or dust control 
problem it will cost you nothing to in- 
vestigate the merits of the Mikro-Plan. 


YEARS 
SERVING 
) INDUSTRY | 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


Just write today for your 
copy of our Confidential 
Test Grinding or Dust 

Collecting Data Sheets. 




















The proper insula- 
tion can mean in- 
creased life for 
electrical appara- 
tus and appliances 


The proper electrical insu- 
lation can mean the differ- 
ence between a long useful 
life for electrical appara- 
tus and appliances as com- 
pared with a short turbu- 
lent existence . . . for the 
proper electrical insulation 
and increased life for your 
electrical apparatus and 
oppliances, call on 


MITCHELL-RAND 
since 1889 the one 
dependable source 
and headquarters 
for everything in 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION 





i 
C 
Fh 
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G 


MITCHELL-RAND 
INSULATION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


51 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK 7. N.Y. 
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IN TRADING ROOM, luxurious trappings have yielded to communications network 


(the Cargill subsidiary involved) and 
three Cargill officials for violating trad 
ing rules. Cargill accused the board of 
violating the Commodity Exchange Act 
Then Henry A. Wallace, who was the 
Secretarv of Agriculture at that time, 
charged that Cargill had attempted to 
corner September corn 

The Wallace action finally was set 
tled in 1940 by stipulation. Under its 
terms, Cargill's plea of not guilty was 
allowed to stand; but Cargill Grain 
Co. of Illinois and John H. MacMillan, 
Jr., were denied trading privileges on all 
contract grain and commodity markets 
This penalty was little more than a 
gentle slap on the 'wrist; MacMillan, as 
evervone knew, never had traded per 
sonally, while Cargill Grain Co. was 
then in process of liquidation The 
parent company, Cargill, Inc., lost noth 


ing. After this, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the Commodity Exchange 
Commission would reject Cargill’s 
charges against the Board of ‘Trade. 
e Barge Builder—Trouble in another 
form confronted Cargill in this samc 
period: The barges that hauled grain 
over the Barge C anal from Buffalo to 
Albany were falling to pieces. They had 
to be replaced. MacMillan and his asso- 
ciates decided conventional barges were 
costly, inefficient, so they designed 
articulated barges—boxlike jobs that 
could be lashed together to form a large 
single unit which would be just short 
enough to squeeze through the locks 
along the canal 
“Shipbuilders looked at the specifica 
tions and refused to build them,” says 
MacMillan. “So Cargill sct up a make 
shift shipyard at Albany and turned 
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the first barges out itself. The new 
barges cost half as much to build, yet 
they carried twice as much tonnage as 
the largest single locking units that were 
then operating on the canal.” 

Since then, numerous other operators 
have borrowed the Cargill barge design 
for their own barges. 

In 1940, Cargill decided it needed 
an ocean-going vessel designed especially 
for carrying grain. But when bids were 
called, they were too high. Flushed by 
their success on the barge project, Car 
gill officials elected to do their own 
building—and did it at a cost 25 
under the lowest bids. 

By this time, the U.S. Neutrality 
Act had been passed. ‘This would have 
hampered the use of the ship as a grain 
carrier in international trade. So the 
ship was completed for use either as a 
tanker or grain vessel. Rather than op 
crate it under an alien flag, Cargill sol« 
it to an Argentine firm 
e Navy Tankers—Pcarl Harbor made the 


] was asked to 


] 
4 


next step logical: Cargil 
build tankers. 

During the war, Cargill turned out 15 
fleet tankers for the Navy, four vessels 
for the Army. ‘Today, its shipyard site, 
1 few miles souti of Minneapolis, is 
used as one of the company’s research 
centers. 


Ill. Today's Picture 
Cargill’s oil and feed divisions, set 


up during the early 1940's, mushroomed 
during the war. Then, in 1945, the 


company bought Nutrena Mills, Inc. tL) Uy, bo valle WA 4 
Vhis doubled Cargill’s capacity in the . GC leMErhedd LYE jul . THO 
& 


field of animal and poultry feed. _ 
7H offices “HECKE decisions count 





e Feed and Oils—The feed division to- 
day runs six feed mills, an alfalfa de- 
hydrating plant, a dog-food canning 
plant, and 17 sales offices. ‘Total ca- Where important plans, designs for future living, innovations in 
pacity is 425,000 tons a year; output is 
distributed to consumers through 4,000 
dealers. 


home entertainment are agreed upon...there you'll find Hammermill’s 
Cockletone Bond today. More and more leaders, who so largely 


The v tabl i di 4 t shape our American way of doing things. choose this fine letterhead 
1e vegetable-oil division operates : 


cight extraction plants, including one in 


San Francisco which processes copra 


paper. They find it has the tough sturdy feel, the lively crackle and a 
beautiful shade of white that lend added dignity to their business 


for coconut oil. QOi§l is sold to raw-oil messages. Examine this superior paper for yourself, 
processors Or paint manutacturers. Its moderate cost will surprise you. 


Much of the oil-meal byproduct is used 
in Cargill’s feed division. 

“Cargill researchers are studying two 
new sources of vegetable oil, sunflower ] 
and safflower,” savs MacMillan. ‘““We’re es 
encouraging farmers in the Dakotas and | sewp CouPON NOW... for Cor kletone Bond sample 
Montana to grow these crops. ‘The oils | | book and portfolio containing printed epimers 
ire usable for both edible and commer | find useful in improving your own letterhead. 
cial purposes; and the meals have l 
definite possibilities for feed.” | 
e Merchandisers—Cargill isn’t missing a 

| 
° 


THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 
EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 





Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


bet in its chosen field of agriculture. It 





} pO ee a ——E 
sells farmers the seeds with which to a 
grow their crops. When farmers bring cA Position —__ Sanbbbiecie : ® ee ae 5 SE 
the wheat. corn. sovbeans. or what ) (Please attach to, or write on, vour business letterhead BW-4-16 


ever, to Cargill clevators for sale, they 
find they can buy the farm supplies they 
need—electrical appliances or paint, tires 





LOOK F°'O'R: - Fae Cockletone WATERMAR K 
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NEW!...and today’s outstanding 


Ye lothelempeat-Volebnel=wmrcolacl= 





NEW MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE MODEL 408-11-001 


Monroe presents its new 8-column electric 
adding machine with direct subtraction . . . 
at a price that will appeal to every busi- 

ness familiar with Monroe high standards. 
The same brilliant performance ... the same 
sturdy, high-quality construction, and the 
same features that made the larger-capacity 
Model 410 an instant success. See and 
compare! Finger-ease keytops. .. no-glare 
colors... “Velvet Touch operation .. . and 
ample capacity for a wide range of work. 
Sold only through Monroe-owned branches 
and backed by a nation-wide factory-trained 
service organization. Monroe Calculating 


Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


CALCULATING - ADOING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








or fencing—right there. Cargill, in fact, 
sells more than 400 such items. 
¢ Shipping—Moving grain in such ter- 
rific quantities—200-million bu. a year 
is commonplace—makes Cargill a big 
user of water transportation. ‘T'welve of 
its 17 terminal elevators have access to 
navigable streams or to the Great Lakes. 
‘Total terminal capacity is over 70-mil- 
lion bu. A subsidiary, Cargo Carriers, 
Inc., handles water shipping 
e Irrigation—Out in northwest Mon- 
tana, a Cargill Securities Co. affiliate, 
the Valier Co., runs an extensive irriga- 
tion project. Some 30,000 acres are 
being farmed; two-thirds of that acreage 
is under irrigation. In addition, the com- 
pany supplies water for 45,000 acres of 
farm land owned by others. A 21]-mile 
railroad, the Montana Western, is tied 
in with this project. “But,”” says Mac- 
Millan, “Cargill would like to get out of 
the railroad business in Montana. Right 
now it’s taking steps to do so.” 
e Foreign Trade Again—Since the war's 
end, Cargill has been looking again to 
foreign fields. In Brazil, Cargill and 
the Rockefeller Brothers’ International 
Basic Economy Corp. (B\W—Mar.1"47, 
pl7) have joined with Brazilian in- 
vestors to set up a firm to warehouse 
and process grain. 
e Home Place—Nerve center of all these 
activities is a sumptuous mansion on the 
shores of Minnetonka, 20 minutes by 
car from Minneapolis. There, in a home 
built for a Minneapolis millionaire who 
lost it during the depression, Cargill has 
its administrative headquarters (BW— 
Jan.6'45,p44). 
e Presto, Change—Second floor bed 
rooms have become executive offices; 
the servants’ wing houses the executive 
staff of Nutrena Mills and the legal 
department; the infirmary wing (the 
former owner had six children) provides 
quarters for the mechanical department 
ind the statistical department; ground 
floor service quarters have been turned 
into a cafeteria for the 120 administra 
tive employees 

One room on the first floor houses 
Cargill’s elaborate communications sys 
tem. Here grain quotations from all 
major markets—plus prices on selected 
stocks—are posted; here the men who 
buy and sell grain do their work. This 
intelligence system handles up to 5,000 
wires daily at peak periods 
e Advantages—MacMillan firmly 
lieves pleasant working conditions pay 
dividends in better worker efficiency. 
That was one big reason for buying the 
mansion with its 200 acres of wooded 
hills. Another was that the out-of- 
pocket cost actually is less than for a 
omparable amount of office space in 
Minneapolis’ downtown section 

Only one thing about the administra- 
tive offices still bothers MacMillan: 
“We haven't figured out any way to 
use all of those 14 bathrooms.” 


be- 
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How to breathe new life 
into Summer business 








—and cheer customers, clerks and cash registers 


In your store, cool clean air urges customers to linger longer 
gives em more buying time. Merchandise and spirits stay 


DID YOU KNOW that 
G-E “Packaged 
Comfort” units can 
dehumidify, filter, 
and circulate cool 
fresh air and that 
they are available in 
a wide range of sizes 
to fit your needs? 


fresher. In your office, efficiency goes up as heat and humidity 
go down. Any way you look at it, G-E Packaged Air Condition- 
ing puts new life into summer business. There’s G-E air condi- 
tioning equipment for every type of shop, office or factory—and 
“packaged” sizes are being installed every day in a few brief 


hours without structural alterations. Long life, reliability, low 





operating cost, of course—they’re built by G-E. 


GENERAL GB ELECTRIC /QCAZGE/ AIR CONDITIONING 















GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
AIR CONDITIONING DEPARTMENT, SECTION BW-1 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me your Air Conditioning booklet “MorRE 
BUSINESS.” 


An immediate survey of your needs. 


Phone the General Electric 
representative under “Air 
Conditioning” in your Classi- 
fied Directory. He'll estimate 
the size and capacity needed, 
and the cost. No obligation. 


ZONE STATE 











Price of Product... 





as result of cost-savings with 


va) : 
ws Molding! 


used by G & W Electric Specialty Company 
of Chicago in manufacturing switchgear 
boxes involved blind drilling for bolts and 
then tapping through a thick boss which was 


hand welded to the box. 


Adoption of Nelson Stud Welding not only 
eliminated all drilling and tapping opera- 


tions, but the bosses as well. Result: a better, 
water-tight box and savings big enough to 
permit price reductions up to 20 per cent! 


Substantial cost-savings are common with 
Nelson Stud Welding throughout the metal 
working and construction industries. With 
this modern, dependable method, fastener 
studs are end-welded to steel surfaces in a 
fraction of a second. Operators weld 100 to 
300 studs per hour with the portable, light- 
Nelson Production for 

line operations are also available. 


weight gun. units 


assembly 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE — Have a 


Nelson Field Engineer survey your fastening 


trained 


operations to determine whether stud welding 
can reduce costs, improve your product, or 
both. Nelson equipment 
may be given a trial for 
only $45 a month. 


Write today for a copy 
of new illustrated booklet 
describing the Nelson 
Stud Welding method 
and applications. 





NELSON STUD WELDING 


Division of Morton Gregory Corporation 
Lorain, Ohio 


2731 Toledo Ave 
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1 More women of 
marriageable age... 


2 


And a larger share 
of them married... 











Result in a lot more 
households. And... 


3 


More Families, More Markets 


Over 6-million new households have been created since 
1940. This, and similar information of great value to marketing men, 
is contained in a series of Census Bureau reports now being issued. 


Ihe family pattern of the country is 
finally settling down from the hectic 
changes that came about during the 
early postwar years. Marriages and di- 
vorces are stabilizing. 

That’s a vital fact for marketing men 

It means that now is the time for them 
to reappraise their ideas of the family 
market, in the light of the new picture 
that’s emerging. 
e Between Censuses—Fortunately, a lot 
of figures are available to show what's 
going on. In the old days, the only good 
information came from the censuses 
taken every 10 years—and a lot of things 
can change in 10 years 

The decennial census is still the most 
comprehensive source of data. But the 
government—patticularly the Census Bu- 
reau—is compiling and issuing a lot of 
interesting and important stuff between 
times. 

lor instance: The Census Bureau has 
just produced a brand new study of the 
marital status of the U.S. It is based on 
a survey, made a year ago, of a scientifi 
cally selected sample of the population 
It is only one of a series of similar sam- 


ple surveys. Marketing men who are 
interested can arrange to get regular in 


formation on these surveys by writing 


to the Census Bureau, Washington, 
DAC 

e Marriage and Divorce—Another exam- 
ple: The U.S. Surgeon General has just 


released estimates of 1948 marnages and 
divorces. Both are down from the ab 
normally high levels of the early post- 
war years. But both are still way above 
prewar figures. 

There were 1,815,000 marriages in 
1948. That compares with 1,992,000 in 
1947, about 2.3-million in 1946, the 
peak year—and only 1,565,000 in 1940. 
Last vear’s 415,000 divorces were down 
even more sharply—from 474,000 in 
1947, and 610,000 in 1946. But they 
were still well ahead of the prewar 
264,000. 

e Of Value—In these and other surveys, 
you can find new and revealing insights 
into such things as variations in family 
income according to the length of mar- 
riage, work habits of married women, 
and a host of similar matters. All of 
them give valuable dollers ind-cents 
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leads for advertising, sales analysis, and 
other marketing tools 


|. More Families 


\ highlight of the most recent 
Census survey is data on the cumulative 
effect of the war and postwar marriag¢ 
boom (charts, page $0). It has created 
over 6-million new American house 
holds since 1940. The total now tops 
41-million. Over 32¢million of them are 
typical husband-wife homes, and all of 
the increase has come in this category. 
Vhe other 9-million households, as in 
1940, include single people living alone, 
vidows with children, and the like 


In other words, almost 20% more 

homes than before the war require fut 
| 

nishings, appliances, and other con 


ume! goods 
e Doubling Up—Chances are that the 
number of households will grow faster 
n the next year or two than the de 
clining marrage rate would suggest. 
Reason: a reversal of doubling up. Last 
vear, 37% of newly married couples 
vere living in someone else’s household 
usually with the in-laws). But of cou 
les married two to four vears, only 
ibout 15% were still doubled up. And 
the proportion drops rapidly in longer 
Marriages 

Lhus, as homes become easier to rent 
or cheaper to buy, these couples will 
move out and start households of then 
own. ‘That means that there is still a 
backlog market for home-furnishings in 
dustries—even though that backlog can’t 
compare in size with that of the earl 
postwar years 
e Younger Marriages—A big part of the 
gain in households up to now merely 
reflects population growth, of course 
But another big part traces to the fact 
that people are getting married vounger 
than they used to. Before the war, eco 
nomic conditions acted as a brake on 
arly marriage 

This marriage boom has left some sur 
prising results in its train. ‘There are, 
for instance, about a million (or 10 
fewer single civilian males between the 
iges of 20 and 30 than there were be 
fore the war. These single voung men 
ire among the heaviest spenders on 
clothing and haberdashery. ‘Today, the 
former drug-store cowboys can’t spend 
so much of their pay on clothes, be 
cause they have homes to support. ‘That 
hasn’t helped the men’s wear lines 


Il. Working Wives 


All this has not had at all the same 
effect on women’s apparel. Here the big 
factor is the great rise since before the 
war in the number of working women 
especially older women 

Vhe nse has changed the character of 
the market made up of women with 
their own paychecks. ‘Today, about 5 
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AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


PACKAGING + PACKING + SHIPPING 





Presenting all significant developments 
in packaging, packing, shipping—the 
machines, materials and services that 

are keys to superior merchandising, 
higher quality, lower cost. Also, 
authoritative discussions of latest 
techniques that are solving 

knottiest problems in these fields. 

For hotel reservations, write 

Housing Bureau, Packaging Exposition, 


Central Pier, Atlantic City. 


MAY 10 TO 13 © ATLANTIC CITY 
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A ===> diesel engine, please, for Abdul! 


THE 


Even in those far places of the world where a name like 
“Worthington” is unpronounceable, men who buy industrial 
equipment “‘know a good thing when they see it’’! Over the 
many generations of Worthington’s existence, its “wings” 
trademark has become a world-known symbol of the depend- 
able, low-cost performance of a great variety of equipment 
(see opposite column) putting air, water, oil, gas and other 
fluids to the purpose of improving standards of living. You, 
too, in Augusta, Maine or San Diego, California, can benefit 
from one of industry’s great engineering talents. Investigate 
the line with the ‘wings’ trademark—the sign of value 
around the world. 


WORTHINGTON 


a ¥ Se 
D yk ‘ 








SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 





out of 10 single women out of school 
either have jobs or are looking for work. 
The proportion drops to 5 out of 10 
right after marriage. It sinks to only 
out of 10 after a decade of marriage 
because the other 8 wives have children 
to care for. Then, when the kids are 
old enough to take care of themselves, 
more mothers go back to work. 

e Most Are Married—oday, more than 
half of cur women workers are married; 
back in 1940, more than half were 
single. ‘The shift is due to the marriagc 
boom—and the fact that many more 
women over 35 are working. All that 
makes for changed buying habits: ‘There 
are fewer single girls to dress up—and 
more older women who can afford to 
buy clothes with their own money. 


Ill. Income 


An important market slant brought 
out by the new Census survey has to do 
with how the amount of family income 
varies with the duration of the marriage. 
Thus, only 5% of the new bridegrooms 
eam more than $4,000—but almost 
25% of the husbands married more 
than 10 vears are in that select bracket 
e High-Income Clew—To put it another 
way, 70% of American men who earn 
$4,000 a vear or more have been mar- 
ried at least 10 vears. ‘That’s a kev clew 
for marketers and advertisers who con- 
centrate on the upper-income groups. 

One conclusion: Most of these upper- 
income men are at least 35 vears old. 
And chances are—to judge from the sta- 
tistics—that in more than half of these 
families, the children will be at least 1S. 

So advertisers of luxurv products can 
guide their campaigns accordingly. Even 
the shrewd ones, who already know the 
general story, can find a figure or two in 
the survey to back up their notions— 
which often helps in an argument. 
eDown Trend—Another important 
point: There are more poorer, as well as 
more well-to-do, families in| marriages 
longer than 10 vears. About 40% of 
the men in such families have incomes 
under $2,000—compared with 34% of 
those who have been married 5 to 10 
vears And it is often in the poorer 
families that the older woman goes back 
to work after the children are grown 

So the vounger families make up a 
more homogencous market than do the 
older ones. Over 70% of the voung hus- 
bands have incomes between $1,000 and 
S$3.000. But only 40° of the older ones 
fall into this class; there are more of 
them above it, and more of them below. 


IV. The Typical Family 


By piecing together the statistical 
story in this way from one Census re- 
port to another, the marketer can visual- 
ize the typical American family. 


5 


A young man of about 25 marries a 
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Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


makers of a great variety of 


equipment to serve the 
people by bringing them... 


—— 


Engines * compressors * comminutors + water treat- 
ment « meters * pumps « steam turbines + motors « 
Blue Brute compressors and air tools. 





Steam turbines + motors + welding posi- 
tioners + turning rolls + air conditioning + Multi-V- 
Drives « speed change gears * compressors » pumps 
refrigeration. 





Compressors + engines + pumps ¢ steam turbines « 
chilling equipment + motors + Multi-V-Drives + speed 
change gears + refrigeration + decoking systems 





Compressors + fertilizer mixers + 


refrigeration - pumps. 
GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 


SCL ——S 
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girl of around 21. He is making $40 a 
week. There’s about a 50-50 chance 
that she will continue to work—and thus 
supplement the family income—right 
after they get married. But within five 
vears they will have at least one child, 
and she will have stopped working. By 
then the typical American husband is 
making $50 a week; five years later his 
income has risen to $55. — 


V. Divorce 


Che Census Bureau has also given 
new insight into the effect of divorce on 
the American family market. One key 
figure: More than half of the men who 
remarry after having been divorced or 
widowed marry women who also have 
been married before. In effect, that 
means that widowed and divorced peo 
ple tend to be attracted to cach other 
Unfortunately, the statistics don’t show 
whether the first marriage ended in 
death or divorce. 

Ihe data also suggests—though no 

specific figures are available to prove it 
that high divorce rates may reflect prin 
cipally multiple marriages in specific, 
select groups. 
e Most Marriages Last—A related fact: 
Only one in eight married people have 
been married more than once; over 80% 
of American families are still on their 
first till-death-do-us-part basis. Further- 
more, a great many of the remarriages 
have been made possible by the death 
of one partner rather than by divorce. 
All this tends to minimize the real effect 
of divorce on the American family mar- 
ket—even though divorces are now run- 
ning between 20% and 25% of the 
number of marriages. 


VI. Other Data 


Hosts of other pertinent marketing 
facts are buried in the Census tables on 
marital status and related matters. Herc 
are a few samples: 

Marriages are found more often in 
some occupations than in others: Over 
90% of all farmers are or have been 
married, compared with only about 50% 
of farm laborers; over 90°% of the pro 
prictors and executives are or have been 
married, compared with only two-thirds 
of the nonfarm laborers 

e@ Half of the families in the country 
have been married more than 14 years 

@ Onlv half of the families have chil 
dren under 1S. 

e Only 10% of city families have 
three or more children under 15; this 
compares with almost one-quarter of 
all rural families. 

All these seemingly unrelated facts 
weave together to show the pattern of 
postwar American family life. Break 
downs—bv regions, age, mcome, occu- 
pation, and the like—detail the picture 
for each market. 





When 

you 

think 
PITTSBURGH 
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Think of Pittsburgh as a cleaner city 

one which is providing better living 
and working conditions than are cus- 
tomarily associated with large indus- 
trial centers. Its smoke abatement 
program is clearing the skies... “Pa 
Pitt’s Partners” are cleaning streets 
and buildings--two activities which 
have won nation-wide acclaim. Plans 
for river cleanup are progressing 
rapidly, too. 

Pittsburgh presents an attractive 
welcome to new business and new 
residents . . . and Peoples First Na- 
tional will welcome the opportunity 
to serve your banking needs. As one 
of the nation’s largest banks, it has 
ample facilities and a cooperative 
attitude which you'll find helpful. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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BALANCI 
Scale 


from ancient Egypt, in 


museum, is the forerunner a 


Toledo 





MODERN SCALE: 


when you move the 


Compensating double 
poise-weight (below) by hand. 


pendulums do automatically what you do 
Thanks to new use for scales .. . 





PRESENT PLANT of 


Toledo Scale Co. 


has trebled in size since 1939. 


The company has turned to mass-production in. . . 


Using an Old Principle to Build New Business 


Toledo scales take years to wear out. So company must 


constantly find additional uses for scales, develop nonscale lines 


Ihe [ ha enge to the lo 
S ( yuilds its prod 

It ninated frictior 

ies to make them 

\\ t it friction, you 

t ce lasts almost for 

» the vears has tirelessly 
for scales, beat the 


ed machines to 
ind kept a sharp 

s that can be 
ig with weighing machines 

* New. Division— This quest helps ex 


plain why ‘] 1 boug rht 


t mad 
+] 


» Scale has just 
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the Sterling Division of Anstice Co., 
Rochester, N.Y BW Mar. 12 49.p25 
Since 1945, Toledo Scale has been a 


tenderizc 
Adding the Sterln 
washers, potato 


silverware, 


producer of meat choppers 
ind power saws 
products dish peeler 
vegetable burnishing 


long way 


dicers, 
machines—will go a toward 
Voledo linc 

the Ster 


transferred 


filling out the 
Vhis week 


cng 


ling offices were 
smoothly to ‘Toledo 
Production continues at Rochester un 
der the Sterling brand name, which it 
will keep for the present 


e Unfamiliar Ground—The purchase of 


Sterling has, however, upset ‘Toledo 
Scale itself somewhat: For the first time 


automatic 


in its history, the scale company finds 
itself with dealers. 

Today its field salesmen » work 
mm commission in franchised territory 
or its — branch managers do the 
clling fter that the customer's deal 
ngs are wi on the home office. ‘That was 


the svstem Henry ‘Theobald took along 
when he left National Cash Register to 
ct up Toledo Scale in 1901. 
e Henry Theobald—Hard-driving ‘Thico 
bald, who is today almost a legend, set 
ip Toledo Scale to take over the pat 
ents of Allen DeVilbiss, Jr., a local in 
ventor. DeVilbiss had perfected a sim 
ple but effective weighing machine 
which: (1) provided an automatic indi 
ition of weight in a gravity-type scale 
ind (2) this 
indication 


selling 


combined 
with means of 
price im retail 


no springs), 
omputing the 
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HEATING 


BILLET 





Drop Forge Division Operations 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC. 
Emphasize Speed of GAS 





SPEED HEATING of small billets for drop forging 
demonstrates the speed of GAS for production-line 
operations requiring a flexible, controllable fuel. 

Drop Forge Division engineers and metallurgists, 
working with the furnace manufacturers, devised a 
simple Gas-fired, continuous-cycle billet furnace with 
the following characteristics and capabilities: 


¢ Billet Temperatures—2,200°-2,300°F 

¢ Billet Heating Time—4 minutes normal (can be regulated 
as required in production schedules) 

e Billet Discharge Rate—440 per hour, on 4-minute cycle 

« Piece Dimensions (Average )—1"'-2.5" thickness or diam- 
eter for rounds, squares, or flats up to 10"' in length 

e Furnace Heat-up Time—2,500°F in 15 minutes after initial 
lighting 


Quite as important as the productive capacity of 





the furnace are results of high-speed billet heating 
with GAS 
¢ Uniform temperature of billets improves workability in 
forge 
e Reduced scale minimizes abrasion in dies 
¢ Flexibility for different sizes and shapes without costly 
equipment changes 
« Economy of operation, of fuel costs, and of equipment 
investment 
This application of modern Gas Equipment in an 
important production-line process is just one of the 
contributions made by GAS to industrial progress. 
There are many other heat-processing operations such 
as annealing, normalizing, stress-relieving, case-hard- 
ening, in which the productive flames of GAS have 
established records for productioneering. They're 
worth investigating. 
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Longitudinal section thru billet heating 


furnace shows simplicity of equipment 












Section Drawing courtesy of Surface 

ombustion Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, 
manufacturers of the billet heating 
furnace. 











AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Air Handling Equipment 
Here’s one of the lergest exhaust fans 
ever built: 14’ high, 1414’ wide, 11’ deep 
— capacity 88,600 cu. ft. of air per 
min. . now used in the drying of 
freshly mined coal. 

Yes. equipment for many of the biggest, most 
important air handling and conditioning jobs in 
the country is furnished by Clarage .. . because 
Clarage research,engineering and construction 
guarantee operating and upkeep costs surpris- 
ingly low 

Your inquiry directed our way is in extremely 


capable hands 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
District Offices in All Principal Cities 











FOR REAL PROTECTION 
ENCLOSE YOUR PROPERTY 


WITH 
MEL 


Unauthorized entry is effectively pre- 
vented by sturdy, tamper-proof Realock* 
Fence. Made of steel wire, heavily gal- 
vanized, this low cost, weather-resistant 
fence guards your property 24 hours 
a day 

Estimates for fence material ready for 
r covering complete installation 


¥ 


erection 





by trained crews, available 
without obligation. Write our g 
fe-nome of The Colorado Fue! | Mgahack 


subsidiaries 


nearest office 

















WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
361 BELA awut - euro 2, new vorx 


THE COLORADO IRON CORP. 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 

NIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 
TH AVENUE - OAKLAND 6. CALIFORNIA 


MIBUTORS IM KEY CITIES EVERY wmene 


stores. ‘The machine was a single fan- 
type, so-called because of the shape of 
the computing chart. 

Operating with slender resources for 

most of the 23 years he headed ‘Toledo 
Scale, Theobald refused to part with 
any of the common stock he had 
bought from his original backers lest 
he lose control of the company. By his 
death in 1924, Toledo Scale had an in- 
ternational reputation, partly because of 
Theobald’s showmanship. 
e Colorful Salesmanship—One of the 
early slogans he coined is still famous 
“No Springs, Honest Weight.” As 
early as 1910, he had an electrical “‘spec 
tacular” on New York’s Herald Square, 
even though his product did not reach 
the general public. 

Once he even staged balloon ascen 
sions over the plant of a ‘Toledo com- 
petitor who was making spring scales; 
the balloon carried streamers reading: 
“Toledo Scales—No Springs, Honest 
Weight.” He also rented store windows 
for displays in which cardboard dum- 
mies—in prison stripes portrayed mer 
chants who were accustomed to cheat 
on weight. 

e Maintenance—Theobaid had another 
renowned phrase: “We are not obli- 
gated to make more scales, but we are 
obligated to maintain the scales that 
we have built.” But the obligation 
wasn’t too tough: The design of the 
scale restricts friction to a minimum, 





thus gives a long life with surprisingly 
little mamtenance. ‘The only problems 
are encountered in such industries as 
meat packing, dairying, and _ fishing, 
where steam or salt corrodes most met- 
als. 

e Balance Instruments—The Egyptians 
are generally credited with making the 
first use of the even-arm balance, as long 
as 6,000 years ago. The Romans cd 
veloped the steelyard, which took ad 
vantage of the principles of leverag« 
and made it possible for small weight 
to counterbalance a large load Cen 
turies later a balance with a weight 
platter above the level of the balance 
was developed. Success of both thc 
Egvptian and Roman scales was duc 
to a minimum of friction in the weigh 
ing process. 

But despite the antiquity of the basic 
principle, Theobald and his sales force 
found merchants difficult to convert to 
the Toledo scales, with their automatic 
computers. The high first-cost for the 
new type—compared with the beam 
scale or the hanging type—was one of 
the real obstacles. 

So ‘leledo Scale salesmen began us 
ing the same test-and-demonstration 
pitch they still use 
e Endurance—There are innumerable 
Toledos that have been in constant use 
for more than 30 years, and still give 
complete accuracy today. That means 
that the salesmen are not only selling 





WIND-TUNNEL SCALE at Moffett Field measures and records plane’s every reaction. 











“Floating frame” transmits lift and drag forces to Toledo Scale Jever system (drawing) 
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against competitors, but against ‘Toledo 
Scale’s older models as well. So they 
have to demonstrate that their new scale 
can do more for the user than ‘Toledo’s 
best model of only two or three years 
before. 

The system still works: 1948 was the 
best year for sale of food-store scales 
of the company. 
e New Impetus—The first big boost for 
‘Toledo scales came when the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific ‘Tea Co. wanted to build 
up consumer confidence by adopting a 
model that showed the public the ex- 
act weight. Safeway Stores later opened 
up new vistas when it took the lead in 
selling by the pound imstead of by the 
dozen. 

l'oday there are something like 45,- 
000 variations of Toledo scales in the 
industrial field alone. ‘These are just 
standard models. And this doesn’t take 
in the computing scales made for retail 
stores. In dollar volume, retail and in- 











CONTINUOUS SCALE weighs tire-tread 
stock in a rubber factory, while... 











PISTON-RING SCALE tests how much 


pressure is required to compress rings 
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RUBBER 
MILL 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL 


In a recent typical installation at the 
Mansfield Tire and Rubber Company, 
Mansfield, Chio, CLARK 
engineers solved sev- % 
eral important problems 
on calendering proc-\ 
esses. Among them 
were insuring uniform 
thickness of the rubber 
coating on 60” wide tire 
fabric, speed of opera- 
tion, proper centering 
and tension on the 
fabric at all times, and continuous or semi-continuous operation. 





Oe A ge) 
pny } ‘yfy vat v2 


For safety, the control equipment was housed in dead-front cabinets 
and numerous CLARK Rubber Mill Safety Switches, which stop any 
part of the machinery instantly, were installed at every critical location. 


Pictured is a typical section of the Mansfield Tire Calendering Line, 
and a three section unit of the variable voltage CLARK CONTROL. 
Fifteen miles of wire were needed for this unit, which is part of the 
CLARK CONTROL system for 16 motors ranging from 1¥2 to 250 HP; 
3 generators 1OKW to 200KW, and 13 booster generators % to 2KW, 
which provide the power to operate the entire line. 


In rubber mills from coast to coast, CLARK CONTROL helps pro- 
duction in many ways, from raw rubber blended in Banbury Mixers, 
through Calendering units, to finished products. In Steel, Automotive 
and many other heavy duty industries, as well as Rubber, CLARK 
CONTROL is giving dependable service. 


CLARK can give a happy solution to ELECTRICAL 
CONTROL problems in all types of industry. 


tHe CLARK CONTROLLER co. 


1146 EAST 152nd STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





¢ 
RYTHING UNDER CONTROL 
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dustrial scale sales run about even—cach 
? getting about 50% of the total. 

e Dial-Scale:-Models— he fan-type seal 
ad for food stores was followed in 1906 


with the cylinder-type scale By 1912 


Here’s a system to match your wits some industries were adapting the fan 


type scale to industrial uses, so during 


] that year Toledo Scale introduced the 
and save you money : first of its industrial 


dial-scale models 








The dial-faced Toledo has proved an 
outstanding asset, partly because it is 
so easily identifiable. It’s a favorite 
background, for instance, in photo 
graphs of jockeys and fighters 

Ihe company was the first scale 
builder to blanket the market and as vet 
it is the only scale builder that covers 
both the food-store and industrial mar- 
kets. About the only types it doesn’t 
make are druggists’ and jewelers’ scales 
e Economics— Toledo Scale has to worry 
about economic cycles for more reasons 
than most companies. It has to figure 
out the price ranges that provide the 
basis for the price computation on the 
sale charts. These charts make it pos 
sible for the merchant to tell how much 
you pay when an article goes on the 
scale platter. Back in 1909 it was sim- 
ple: An assortment of prices up to 32¢ 
worked out well. But by mid-1920’s 
inother group of prices was needed, still 
another one in the depression of the 
early 1930's. 

\ chart with practically all possible 












































People once believed thought could be charted. Today we know the brain isa | prices was the answer. But here’s the 
miniature ‘‘radio station’’, ‘‘sending’’ and ‘‘receiving’’ over 100,000 thought difhculty: Since the chart of a cylinder 
impulses daily... impulses freighted with ideas that spe}! sales, progress, scale has to revolve, there are limits to 
promotion for you. Get your ideas on record... fast... with SoundScriber! its size in order to avoid friction and 
inertia 
You generate thought with incredible speed. : ee a a ¢ ioe, Hanes " 
But SoundScriber always keeps pace! solved the ee oe at oon ee 
: ious use of duplex lenses that magnify 
And SoundScriber economy matches its both wavs. This means the company 
efficiency! No other dictating system costs can now provide 70 prices per pound 
so little to install, operate, maintain. Now or 129,000 figures and marks—on the 
SoundEraser, ingenious disc resurfacer, con- 84x13-in. etched aluminum chart. But 
tributes even more—slashes disc costs to as even this system couldn’t cope with 
little as 2c . . . full hour’s dictation a trifling post-World War IL meat prices Steaks 
four cents! Top savings of all time . . . sav- ind roasts soared too high even for the 
ings that top all others! myriad figures. This meant a rash of 
Put SoundScriber Dictating Equipment new charts for installation in old scales 
ee ae ee ot to work for you. Besides routine dictation, (BM Jan 3°48,p36 it 
rea ist ra fia iaecndiond record memos, phone calls, ‘‘rushes” . . . @ Forward Steps—In 1935 the company 
: gaa NE ety dado agile dictate disc on disc and laugh at interrup- also announced two other big strides 
m more time to become tions. For this electronic “‘secretary”’ does in the scale industry: (1) a plastic hous 
ee ee many jobs ... and all with such astounding ing. which was the largest single plastic 
ease, production soars, overhead sinks. Mail molding made up to that time, and 
the coupon for proof! the Printweight for industrial weighing. 
l'oledo Scale’s plastic housing for its 
GET IT ON THE GREEN DISC ] food — os wang aa ype 
sponsored by Huber . Bennett, presi- 
AND GET IT DONE FASTER | Ps y a of the company from 1926 to 
~ i 1946. ‘Toledo Scale was seeking a hous- 
/ eisee oer 
/ " 4 Con ing material that was both lightweight 
FIRST—AI!-Electronic Dictation-System * f PT a \ ind naturally light in color. Research 
FIRST —Disc Dictating Equipment | NAME | began in 1929; despite the fact that 
D>, ADORESS j the answer was found during the Great 
EA ie / Depression, a new manufacturing sub- 
/OUND /CRIBER \ / sidiary for the plastic was created. 
No y e Too Big—It soon became evident to 
bet Bubce aioil PM 0-200 ee eee Koo BW-4 Bennett and his executives that the ap- 
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FOUNDER Henry Theobald’s legendary 
crusade against spring scales was aided by.. . 





OLD-HAND W. A. Fink, veteran of 30 
years. He’s executive vice-president as . . . 








NEW PRESIDENT Harris McIntosh leads 
Toledo Scale into some new fields 
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An OLD broom that swept clean 


Here’s how an old broom helped 
save a man from financial ruin... 
an old broom teamed with a lot of 


assistance from modern chemistry. 


Not long ago, an Indiana farmer lost 
a majority of his hogs to the ravages 
of disease. He sold the others and 
proceeded to clean his pens and 
equipment. All he used was an old 
broom and a solution of. Pennsalt 
Lewis’® Lye. All equipment was 
thoroughly scrubbed and pens 
cleaned with the lye solution. That 
did the job. The farmer returned to 
hog raising and has prospered 
ever since. 

This is a typical example of the 


eficiency of Pennsalt chemicals at 


PROGRESSIVE 


CHEMISTRY 


work. In agriculture, in industry 
and in the home, hundreds of 
Pennsalt chemicals, teamed with 
Pennsalt engineering service, are 
helping to make things better, 
brighter, cleaner, stronger, more 


abundant... at lower cost. 


They may be able to solve some 
problem of yours. A word to us will 
place at your disposal the accumula- 
tion of nearly 100 years of technical 
knowledge. Write to Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


\PENN V SALT/ 


99 YEARS 
89 


FOR 
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Almost 


every 
industry 
uses 
ACME 


profitably 
in its 
packaging 


let of case studies. 


STEELSTRAP 


 / 


Nine out of ten compa- 
nies can make savings 
in time, labor, materials, 
shipping costs, and dam- 
age claims. If you don’t 
have the full story, mail 
the coupon for free book- 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. BW-49 


2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


O Send booklet, “‘Savings in Shipping.” 


] Have representative call. 
Name — a — 
ee ee . 
Address 

J ” > 
City Zone _ State 


| 








ication of the product extended far 


beyond its original purpose. In 19+40 
the subsidiary was sold to Libbey 
Owens-Ford. — 

Yuring Bennett's tenure, ‘Toledo 


Scale researchers came up with the meat 
tenderizer which it gave, for a time, to 
Kroger. 
e Newest Model—The Printweigh—as 
the name implies—produces a printed 
weight record that climinates the chance 
of human error in recording industrial 
weights. Its development posed a prob 
lem: How can you operate a printing 
mechanism, vou. can’t the 
weight of what’s being weighed without 
throwing the scale off? ‘the company’s 
engineers answered it by avoiding all 
contact between the weithing and print 
ing mechanisms until the instant the 
scale has reached a balance: at that 
moment, electronic controls give a split 
second contact 

It is in the field of Printweigh ma 
chines that Toledo Scale one of 
the brightgst sales opportunities for the 
immediate future 
e New Pirection—Toledo Scale began 
to move in still another direction in 
the mid-1930's. A new field opened up 
through the increasing need for contro] 
devices that would do the precise jobs 


since usC 


sees 


ot torce-nicasuring, balancing, and test- 
ing. Speciai impetus in this field came 


from Detroit's nearby auto industry, 
later from other industrics. ‘ 
lake as an cxample the automatic 
batching unit for a glass plant where 
a half dozen or more ingredients auto- 
matically are weighed, conveyed in the 
correct amounts and in the proper se 
quence. ‘Toledo's engineers did the job 
with a series of scales electrically inter 
locked through a central control panel; 
the cycle would repeat itself automati 
cally without chance of human error. 
Spring testers, piston-ring testers, mo 
tor and chassis dvnamometers, fucl- and 
oil-consumption scales are but a few 
of the custom-built types of equipment 
for the auto industry. 
e Special Scales—'oledo Scale engineers 
have also created a scale to weigh and 
automatically record the variations of 
moisture of an area of sod on a hillside 
near Coshocton, Ohio. This is part 
of a government soil-conservation pro} 
ect. This installation enables the Dept 
of Agriculture 
(1) To measure with fair accuracy the 
percolation of water through the soil; 
(2) To determine the chemical losses 
accompanving the percolation. 
Probably the most spectacular instal- 








LYSIMETER of the U. 


S. Soil Conservation Service measures the amount 


chemicals lost by percolation of water through the soil. Down in the pit. . . 




















Lysimeter Dimensions 
Lengin - 48.0 feet 
ba 22 fee 


wgin 6 
eon - BO feet 
Area = 0.002 o 








WEIGHING MECHANISM, built by Toledo Scale, records data automatically. The 


soil-block (right) being weighed duplicates the natural earth structure 
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$33% MILLION 
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get 5.4% of 1948 sales dollar 


LARGEST DOLLAR PROFITS IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 
According to the bookkeepers, Union Oil Company made a 
net profit during 1948 of $31,293,000. 

If this bookkeeping profit represented the company’s 
actual “take,” our 34,035 common stockholders would be 
throwing their hats in the air. 

BUT HERE’S THE JOKER 
93° of these profit dollars had to be plowed right back into 
high-cost equipment, facilities and oil properties. 

Another 11‘c had to go-into working capital. 

So the actual “take”—profits that were drawn out of the 
business in the form of dividends to stockholder-owners — 
came to $11,320,000. This amounted to a return of only 
5.4% on our total sales of $209,000,000, or 5.6% on the 
capital invested in the company. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


Incorporated in California, October 17, 1890 
*Taxes in chart do not include $35,200,403 which we collected for Fed- 
eral, State and local authorities from our customers; taxes paid by our 
suppliers; or personal taxes paid by our stockholders and employees. 














a expenditures. 


WHY DID WE HAVE TO PLOW BACK 


24 OF OUR PROFITS? 
Te. Under the tax laws, a corporation can set 
sums aside each year to-replace equipment and 
oil properties when they're worn out. (These 
sums are represented in “Depreciation and De- 
pletion” segment of big chart.) But the sums 
you re allowed to set aside are based on what 
these things cost when you acquired them —not 
on what it costs to replace them today. Since 
those depreciation funds aren't adequate to 
replace equipment and oil properties at today’s 
prices. we have to make up the difference some- 
where —or go out of business. That’s where one 
part of the “profit” dollars went—replacement. 


a Every housewife knows that it takes more 
dollars to meet daily expenses today than it used 
to. A corporation’s daily expenses have increased 
just like the average family’s. That’s where the 
other part of our “profit” dollars went —into in- 
creased working capital required for day-to-day 


. 



























The first of these Lukenweld 
Drier Rolls was shipped to 
Champion, 12 years ago. 


The seventh Lukenweld Drier 
Roll to go into this important 
service at Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company; shipped No- 
vember, 1948. It is 12 feet in 
diameter, with an 8'4” face. 


for a further boost in Komehote production 


Kromekote’s superb printing properties depend upon the uniformity and 
perfection of this paper's coating. A Lukenweld Drier Roll helped Cham- 
pion develop the revolutionary methods whieh gave Kromekote those 
properties way back in 1937, Six additional Lukenweld Drier Rolls have 
since been added to take care of the ever-increasing demand. 

Repeat orders received regularly from the various industries in which 
Lukenweld Drier Rolls are working—paper, chemical, drug. food, plastic, 
publishing and other industries—are evidence of their worth. Where 
Lukenweld Drier Rolls have replaced other rolls, production increases of 
18°) to 35°) have been reported, 

If you have a drying problem...Jn addition to supplying the drier rolls, 
Lukenweld will design. build and install the complete drying machine. 
Our engineers can help vou speed 
up production, cut costs and im- i= 
prove produc ts. ; 

kor a copy of Bulletin 358 on 
Lukenweld Drier Rolls or for other 
drying help. write) Lukenweld, 
Division of Lukens Steel Com- 
pany. 483 Lukens Bldg., Coates- 


ville. Pennsylvania. 





Patents applied for 


*T.M. Keg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Champion's Cast Coated Paper 


LUKENS 


PUREE ELD DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 
DIVISION 


* « « SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL « + 
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lation of Toledo scales and equipment 
that goes with them resulted from dc 
mands by the aviation industry. — It 
needs devices to measure the lift, drag, 
yaw, and other forces on a plane whil 
it is in the blast of a wind tunnel. ‘The 
job requires lever systems and scale 
mechanisms never before in existence 
The first of these units went to the 
wind tunnel at Langley Field.  Since« 
then, ‘Toledo Scale has built more and 


e¢ more intricate units for other projects 


of the National Advisory Committec 
for Aeronautics 

e Mass Production—In 1946, ‘Toledo 
Scale got a new president, Harris Mc 
Intosh, who had come from the aviation 
field and other mass-production indus 
tries. This was the start of assembly 
line techniques at ‘Toledo Scale. 

That type of production is foreign 
to the scale industry. ‘l'rue, interchange 
able parts had been a feature of ‘Voledo 
Scale manufacture. But the finished 
machines—because of their almost. in 
finite varietv—had largely been built onc 
at a time or in small lots. McIntosh 
changed all that by still more standard 
izing. 

e Tightly Held—Ownership of Toledo 
Scale has from the start been in few 
hands. 

Theobald got financing from eastern 
connections by issuing common. stock 
to start the company. By the time he 
died, he had picked up nearly all the 
outstanding shares 

After his death, the company was op 
erated by a committee for two vears 
until Bennett was named _ president 
Then the management bought the com 
mon stock from Theobald _ heirs 
In addition, some employees succeeded 
in obtaining a few shares; they're the 
only holders of common outside the 


directors. 
e Growth-Since the stock is so closel 
held, no financial statements get to the 
public. It is visibly evident, however, 
that a large portion of the profits has 
been systematically plowed back into 
the company 

loday the plant of ‘Toledo Scale is 
twice its 1939 size. ‘The latest addition 
was completed last December The 
plant proper covers bout 450,000 sq 
ft. on an SO-acre site 

But there is more to the company 
than meets the eve at the ‘Voledo plant 
There are more people in the sales and 
service force scattered throughout the 
country (about 1,500) than are em 
ployed at ‘Toledo (about 1,300) 
e Sales Force—The company’s domestic 
sales and service are handled through 
its 181 offices in the U.S. and Canada 
I'welve zone ofhces are in the metro 
politan centers; grouped under thes« 
are district offices, either company-op 
crated or set up as distributorships 
lrade-ins become the property of th 
salesman—not of the company—and go 
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into scrap, or are sold to buyers who 
can't afford a new scale. 

Sales and service abroad (shipments 
in 1945 went to 56 foreign countries) 
are handled by distributors with exclu- 
sive franchises. ‘Toledo finds itself well 
able to compete in countries all over 
the world in spite of an average wage 
rate of $1.71 per hour. 
e Heresy—I or those 
cling to the spring-type scale, ‘Toledo 
Scale produces the “Defiance’’—acquired 
when Toledo bought a competing com 
pany to get its foundry. ‘Toledo sold 
the foundry, but still makes the scale 

though a ‘Toledo executive would ra 
ther have a tooth yanked than admit 
it’s a product of the company that says, 
“No Springs, Honest Weight.” 


customers who 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Childs Co. opened a restaurant in De- 
troit last week. ‘This marks the chain’s 
first appearance in the auto city; it may 
be the first step in a broad expansion 
program, ‘lhe new catery brings to 52 
the total number of restaurants in 
Childs’ chain 
o 
Most butter—75° of it—goes on the 
family table, savs a Dun & Bradstreet 
eport. Butter producers sell about 
of their output direct to retailers, 
to wholesalers, 10° to industrial 
buyers 
® 

Philadelphia's night clubs, 
and other places where T'V is 
xhibited don’t come under the pro- 
isions of the city amusement-tax law. 
If the city council had not exempted 
them, the tax would have cost these 
stablishments 5° of their annual gross 


taprooms, 
hotels, 


eceipts 

° 
Small businesses supplied the U. S. 
Army with 52% of a total $350.7-mil 
ion worth of supplies purchased dur 
ng the past nine months. ‘The Quarter 
naster Purchasing Office, New York, 
id that, numerically, 63% of the con 
tracts went to the little fellows 

r) 
Sweater output totaled 7.7-million doz 
n 1948, up 16% over 1947. Women’s 
weaters showed the greatest gain 
44%), savs the Commerce Dept. Boys’ 
ind girls’ sweaters were up 18%; chil 
Iren’s and infants’, 11%. Output of 
men’s sweaters was down 16% 

s 
Newsprint at $97 a ton was delivered to 
1 New Jersey newspaper last 
Vhat’s $3 under the present contract 
price for delivery at the Port of New 
York; it’s said to be just an individual 
case of price cutting. But it may herald 
1 general newsprint price cut. 


week 
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about PC 





This forms a partial vacuum, or dead-air 
space, which gives PC Glass Blocks twice 
the insulating value of ordinary single- 
glazed windows. 


WHAT DO 





1 taal 





YoU KNOW 





ass Blocks ? 


DO YOU KNOW that the hollow construction of 
PC Glass Blocks—in which the sealed-in dead- 
air space effectively retards heat transfer — offers 
twice the insulating value of single-glazing? That 
means that heating costs are radically cut in win- 
ter, and air-conditioning costs are reduced in 
summer, 
DO YOU KNOW that PC Glass Blocks save money 
on sash? How? By eliminating sash mainten 
ance. There are no costly repairs, replacements, 
or painting 
DO YOU KNOW that these glass blocks help con 
trol temperature and humidity; reduce conden 
sation? Do you know that they stop infiltration 
of dust and grit; that they cut Noise; give greater 
privacy; reduce cleaning costs? 
... AND do you know that they admit plenty of 
diffused, natural daylight over Ww ide working 
areas, thus increasing your usable floor space? 
Yes, they do all this and more. Get the full 
story by filling in and returning the coupon for 
vour free copy of our informative and revealing 
booklet. There’s no obligation, so why not do 
t right away? 


. 2 + orl en | 
| ps Aaydng eg : i] 
With bligat my part, please Beng droskbibory opy of | 
| np eof PC Glass Bl aii, 
= 
| | 
ie «3 
| nm 


P. aes 


CORNING 


She mark of a modern Culding 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada. 
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TWO MORE FRICK-FREEZERS 
FOR DEL-MAR-VA 


Two big poultry freezing plants, 
equipped with Frick Refrigeration, 
were built at Salisbury and Pocomoke 
City, on Maryland's “Eastern Shore," 
in 1946 

Now Shoreland Freezers, Inc., also at 
Salisbury, and 
the Draper Can- 
ning Co., at Mil- 
ton, Del., have 
Frick - Freezing 
tunnels handling 





fruits and vege- 








| tables. 
The Shoreland 
/ - tunnel is 45. ft. 
a ee eat long, the other 
Canning Co. ¢ ney Belt is 60 ft.: each is 
psy equipped with 


both push trucks and « conveyor belt, 
and will handle ANY foods. 

Not far away, at Bridgeton, N. J., 
Frick Refrigeration carries the cooling 
load in the 
ing plant. 

For competent handling of that low- 


world's largest quick-freez- 


temperature problem of yours, look to 





Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmili Machinery 


Section View of Frick-Freezer with Both Belt Con- 
veyor and Push Trucks for Handling ANY Foods 
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Equipment for planned utility expansion costs plenty. That's why... 


Utilities Sell New Stock 


Recent sales of new-money common by electric utilities have 
been unusually high; in the past 50 days alone, they have offered 
$62-million worth. Strong market for all utility shares has helped. 


The stock market has looked with 
great favor on 
this year 
have been taking 
e New Issues—During the past 
or so, electric-utility financing 


new common-stock 


utility common. stocks 
100). And the utilities 


advantage of it 


page 


month 
through 


issues has reached a 


peak unequaled in many a year. In just 
50 days ended this week, more than 
$62-million of new money electric-utility 


commons have been offered to the pub 
lic. In all of last vear, the figure was 
only $10]-million; m 1947, it was a 
mere $7$-milhon 


Even that doesn’t tell the whole stor 


Several holding companics have taken 
advantage of the good market to sell 


common stock of some of their subsid 
aries. And 
combination type: some nev 
that had been owned 


1 couple of the sales have 
pecn a 
shares, and 
by a holding company. 

e Mixture—I" nstance, Ohio 
Service Co. oftered 
common to the public last 
1 share. Of these, were for 
merly held by Cities Service Corp.; the 


SOMME 


Publi 

l-million shares of 
. 

week at SI1¢ 


638,160 


other 361,840 are new shares 

There’s one drawback to common 
stock financing today Anvone who 
wants to sell new common must pricc 


it low enough to offer an attractive vield 


hus, selected new utility issues sold in 
January at prices that gave dividend 
vields from 7.14% to $.67%; in Feb 
ruary, from 6.5 to 8%: in March, 


from 6.48% to $.29 

e Stock Preferred—lven so, 
ties are anxious to do stock financing 
although bond financing can now bx 
it interest rates as low as 3 or 
Here’s why: Long-term obh 
eventually—often when 
is dificult. And 


when 


, 
most utili 


donc 
even Icss 
gations fall duc 
repayment or refunding 
interest—and 
it’s specified in the 


ization, too, 
indentur¢ 


unort 
must be 
paid on the dot 

Common. stock, 
nent capital It 
tired and 
lowered, or cut out 

That's why the 


however perma 
never has to be rm 
payments can be 
entirely 

Securitics & Ex 


dividend 


change Commission now. insists that 
the utilities must not incur too much 
debt It's SEC’s opinion that then 


capitalization should consist of no morc 
in bonds, with 25% in pre 
in common 

utility new 
have not all 
Some have 
public; others 


than 50% 
ferred and 25% 
e New Money Issues—J he 
money offerings this year 
followed the form 
been sold directly to th 


Same 
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have been offered first to stockholders, 
with the public getting what was left. 

Biggest of the issues (in terms of dol- 
lars) wound up just last week. It in- 
volved 754,038 shares of new Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. common. ‘The stock was 
offered to existing shareholders on Feb. 
25, at the rate of one new share for cach 
10 held 

Ihe price was $25 a share; dividend 
vield was 8% on the basis*of last vear’s 
$2 payment. ‘The rights expired on Apt 
8; so far, the only word is that the issue 
“went well.” 

Another big new-money issue: +64,- 
912 shares of Cleveland Electric [lumi 
nating Co. common. It was offered to 
stockholders on Mar. 14 at the rate of 
one share for each five held. Price was 
$33.50 a share, to yield about 64%. 
Rights expired Apr. 5. 

e Holding Company Sells—The biggest 
recent sale of utility common by a hold 
ing company ended ‘Thursday of this 
week. General Public Utilities Corp. 
offered 880,000 shares of New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp. common to 
G.P.U. stockholders on the basis of one 
share for each 10 held. Price was $41 
a share. If all of the shares were sold, 
G.P.U. grossed more’ than $36-million. 

Utility executives, of course, are more 

than pleased with the way things are 
going. But thev wish they could be 
sure of the future. (me market expert 
remarked recently that “the market for 
electric-utility equities is getting a thor 
ough testing, and seems to be coming 
through with flying colors.” But he 
refused to predict whether or not the 
volume of new issues could continue, 
or that the 1949 total would equal 
“what the utilities ought to be selling 
in equity securities.” 
e To Finance Expansion—What _ he 
meant was that the electric utilities are 
going to have to sell a lot more common 
stock if the industry’s expansion pro 
gram is to be soundly financed. The 
proposed construction program for this 
vear calls for about $2.1-billion 

It’s estimated that only $700-million 
of this can be financed from depreci 
ation reserves and undistributed earn 
ings. Bank loans and security issues will 
have to take care of the rest; and the 
industry hopes to get at least $325-mil 
lion during the vear from the sale of 
common stock 
e Deflation May Help—None of the ex 
perts will predict! whether or not that 
goal can be reached. But the chances at 
the moment look favorable—particularly 
if the current deflationary factors in the 
national economy continue. For it’s a 
peculiarity of the utilities that deflation 
is good news, up to a point (BW —Dec. 
25’48,p21) 

Harold H. Young, analyst for Fast 
man, Dillon Co., puts it this way: In an 
inflation, utilities are squeezed between 
fixed rates and rising costs; in a defla 
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Custom-made 


Custom-made best describes the type of single story building you 
get with McCloskey Company complete construction service. 
You can have any width 


aisle without interior columns 





any length—any combination, ; 
We use our exclusive Rigidsteel de- 


7 sign. It employs a rigid frame—no 





overhead trusses. 
Clear overhead space is provided 


for conveyor systems, machines, stor- 








age space-——without extra height at 
eaves. You have less waste space to heat. 
McCloskey buildings can be built to provide 
for extra heavy crane loads. The cranes can 
be suspended from any point on the frame. 

This design is particularly suitable for meeting extreme corro- 
sive conditions as in chemical and fertilizer plants. The simplicity 
of the frame makes it easy to protect with special coatings and 
paints. Maintenance is reduced. 

We provide any type cover—brick, 


concrete block. wood. stucco, sheet 





metal. asbestos, ora combination of these. 
wn 
ee 
a ) 
“ = 


all special conditions—yet by using McCloskey designs and methods 


We do all engineering—turn over to 
you a completed building. 


Your building will be custom-made—meet 


construction is fast and saves you money. Wire or write today. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 





McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
3401 LIBERTY AVENUE * PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
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This handful of matter 
was a mountain 


From many tons of material, thete 
finally emerges a handful of matter 
from whicl c energy eventually 
can be released. In the processing, 
nanv pressures are emploved— which 
( ard a rate gauges for indicat- 
ing or recording. Ashcroft Gauges 
by the thousa served in making 
atomic bombs. They will help in the 
greate peace-time possibilities of 


atomic energy for industry. For nearly 


one hundred years, Ashcroft Gauges 
have meant accuracy and economy 
, utilit , Industry and transporta- 
tio wh controlled pressures 
were emploved. Our engineers. will 
gladly id the right gauges 
for your purp 

St 


na 


imma 
ali 
IM ) As tmany Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELi & MOORE, INC. 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


| Ss STOP xs:icee 
cm. complaints 


4) Provide Your Employees With 


Ce 


Lap This “Gentle Action” Soap 


NING 


(a 


, 





A 

| ae PYNOL ap has the gentle cleans 
\=s.t am as lather and mild 
. ‘ : pleasing to both men 

T 1 with Pine Oi) germ 
¢ othe and protect cuts, 
: ated for skin health, PYNOL 

t granule soap for get 

lirt not the skin! 
Available in 2, 10, 20, 100 Ib 
ntainers: 250 Jb. bbls. WRITE 

amples, prices, 





HAND asses 


YNO DETERGENT 


THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy. ILLINOIS 
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tion, this formula works just the other 
way. 

e Compensation—Young adds that the 
first business to be lost is industrial load. 
Chat’s low-rate business. ‘The industry 
has been operating pretty much at peak 
capacity, which means that it has had to 
use all of its outmoded, high-cost gen 
crating equipment. If the industrial 
load drops, this high-cost capacity will 
be the first to be cut out. Under such 





ON DISPLAY: 
products to Brig. 


a circumstance, the combination of 
these two factors—high-cost generation 
and low-rate sales—means that the actual 
loss in income will be slight. In fact, 
there may be a gain in some cases. 

One other favorable factor for the 
rest of this year: Maintenance costs are 
likely to decline. Reason: The utilities 
have just about caught up with mainte 
nance that had to be deferred during 
the war. 





William C. Jordan (left), Curtiss-Wright president, shows off C.-W. 
Gen. Frank Lahm at Los Angeles exhibit. Stockholders were big tour target 


C-W. Woos Stockholders 


New management bids for stockholder backing in its long- 
term plans. Main issue: Should company pay out bigger share of its 
$76-million assets, or hold on until its future course is clear? 


Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s top manage- 
ment has been on 
It has been lugging 
display of C.-W 
rocket engines, electronic and radio-con 
trolled flight elements—around 15 cities 
scattered from coast to 
¢ Traveling Salesmen—1 he 
swing, which wound up in Manhattan 
last week, had a double purpose: (1) to 
sell’ Curtiss-‘Wrght products; and (2 
more importantly, to sell Curtiss-Wright 
to its 94,000 stockholders 


1 barnstorming tour 
16-ton 
and 


i massive, 
products—jet 


+ 
COdsT 


10,000-mi 


On that second point, C.-W. has 
everv incentive to do a good job. The 
company will hold its 1949 stockhold 
ers’ meeting late this month. And it’s 


no secret that Curtiss-Wright stockhold 
ers aren’t a happy lot. Curtiss-Wright 
is out to change their attitude. 

@ Too Much Monev—W hat's cating the 
stockholders is the pil that 


of money 


C.-W. is sitting on. At the 1948 yeai 
end, the company’s cash assets (or the 
equivalent) were $76-million. Many 
stockholders are demanding a_ bigger 
slice of the cake. C.-W. management 
doesn’t want to cut it yet. It thinks it 
has a good reason. 

What Curtiss-Wright executives arc 
trving to do is this: convince the diss1 
dent stockholders that C.-W. is in many 
ways a research company; that research 
costs money; that, therefore, it makes 
sense not to siphon off too much of the 
company’s resources in dividends. ‘Uh« 
money will be needed for carrying on 
research programs 

Vhat’s why all the fanfare about the 
“Age of Flight” show—with all its inno 
vations, and hitherto secret develop 
ments in air power. ‘That’s why C.-W.'s 
stockholders got special invitations to 
the display when it came to their neigh- 
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borhood. It’s why top C.-W. brass was 
on deck to greet them and answer their 
questions. 

Whether C.-W. made its case, the 

stockholders’ meeting will show. 
e Shakeup—The feud between stock 
holder and management is one reason 
for the recent shakeup in C.-W. man 
agement. Last winter, the older order, 
topped by Guy W. Vaughan and his 
lieutenants, stepped out to make room 
for a new three level setup. 

As a starter, the company’s directo1 
ate was enlarged and strengthened. It 
added such figures as Henry S. Sturgis, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of New York; John A. McCone, 
West Coast industrialist and member of 
the President’s Air Policy Commission; 
J. F. McCarthy, who came to C.-W. as 
vice-president ‘and treasurer two years 
ago, and rates as one of the aircraft in- 
dustry’s leading financial experts 

Another kev addition was T. Roland 
Berner, Manhattan attorney, who led 
last year’s stockholder revolt against the 
Vaughan management. C.-W. is count 
ing on Berner to help calm the storm 
eNew  Bosses—Then, to replace 
Vaughan, C.-W. moved up to the presi- 
dent’s post William C. Jordan. Jordan 
is an Annapolis graduate, who joined 
C.-W. about a vear ago. He has held 
top management and production posts 
elsewhere in lines closely associated with 
the aircraft industry and the military 
air services 

But Jordan isn’t the boss in the sense 

Vaughan was. Heading C.-W.’s man- 
igement team is the executive commit 
tee. Its chief is Paul Shields, senior 
partner of the investment-banking firm 
of Shields & Co. Shields has rounded 
up for his committee members recog- 
nized business leaders Shields and 
Jordan are expected to carry the ball 
tor management. 
e Warborm Troubles—Curtiss-Wright’s 
stockholders and public-relations troub 
les date from some time back. During 
the war, management was stretched too 
thin for the greatest efhiciency; the com 
pany seemed to have a gift for losing 
able men. And its public relations pol 
icv wasn’t always fortunately chosen 

Vaughan, C.-W.’s former leading 
spirit, had no illusions as to what would 
happen to the aviation business after 
the war. While the war was still on, the 
company did some research to determine 
whether or not it should go in for non 
aeronautical products when the wat 
ended. The verdict was a qualified ves 

to diversify, but not to start out cold 
Instead, C.-W. elected to buy out going 
concerns in other fields. 

e Diversification—As a result, it now 
owns Victor Animatograph Corp., 
home-movie equipment maker; Mar 
quette Metal Products Corp., which 
supplies metal specialties to the textile 


ind automotive industries; and L.G.S 
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Plus Central’s industrial site-finding service... 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


O YOUR PLANS call for a new 
D plant “from the ground up”... 
or one that’s ready built? In either 
case, Central’s Industrial Depart- 
ment will gladly do your prelimi- 


nary hunting. Result: you save 


time and get a wider choice of 


suitable sites. 

Our industrial specialists have 
details on many available locations. 
They know where to look in Cen- 
tral’s | l-state area... with its un- 
equalled combination of manpower, 
markets, materials and ports. And 
they know how to help you plan 
the best use of Central’s modern 
facilities .. . including its vast fleet 
of new freight cars, new passenger 


cars, new Diesels. 


New York Central 


The Smooth Water Level Route 


To learn the advantages these 
experts can help you secure, write 
for the new booklet: “FINDING A 
CENTRAL LOCATION.”’ It’s yours for 
the asking... and so is the efficient, 
confidential service behind it. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
466 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your new booklet. 


TO ascescaciii 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 





FIRM_ o_o 





ADDRESS 


ciTy_ ZONE 
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Don’t fork your garden 
with an excavator 


| NLESS you have the right equipment for the job, you 
cannot expect satisfactory results. That principle applies to 
materials handling as much as to gardening. 


Concerns who are using slow, cumbersome cranes where 
lighter, faster cranes would do the job better, are paying 
a premium for every load handled. So are those who use 
undersize equipment. 


Whiting engineers are adept at suiting Whiting Cranes 
to their jobs — with construction, speeds, and capacities 
designed to handle the work most efficiently at lowest cost. 
That is why year after year an ever-increasing proportion 
of all the overhead traveling cranes sold are Whiting Cranes. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue Harvey, Illinois 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnat:, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis. Agents in other prin- 
cipal cities. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting 
Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Export Department: 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


























IMPORTANT 
Whiting has acquired the 
patents, manufacturing, 
and sales rights to Spencer 
& Morris Trambeam Sys- 
tems. These, combined 
with Whiting Hoists, Light 
Cranes, and Heavy Cranes, 
enable Whiting to supplya 
complete, fully integrated 
overhead materials -han- 
dling system. 











Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


WHITING ei; CRANES 
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Spring Clutch Corp., manufacturer of 
auto springs. 

Shields and Jordan are considering 
whether they should extend the diverst- 
fication further. But they are in no 
hurry. They are looking into only those 
possibilities where they think IC 
skills—gleaned from the manufacture of 
propellers, various types of engines, 
guided missiles, and airplanes—will pay 
off. Meanwhile, they want to hang 
onto their cash till they know just what 
they are up against. 

e@ Achievement—I'or all the uncertainty, 
and the mistakes of the past, Curtiss 
Wright is proud of its record. 

It is still by far the largest in its trade. 
In its biggest war year it delivered some 
$1.7-billion of armament materiel, a 
volume way ahead of any reported by 
its competitors. Since 1932 its net 
worth has grown from less than $25 
million to over $111-million despite 
payment in those vears of some $78 
million of cash dividends. At war’s end 
it had over $100-million in cash or 
equivalent. Since the war it has paid 
about $26.8-million dividends (some 
$20-million in excess of earnings) and 
used over $4-million to retire “A” stock 
e Profits, Sales—And C.-W. can claim— 
as most of its competitors can’t—that 
its diversification is bringing in returns 
Each of its nonaircraft properties is un 
derstood to be contributing some profits 
to the parent. In the industry as a 
whole, most such ventures have proved 
a costly flop. 

C.-W.’s engine and propeller divi 
sions are also showing a profit. 

C.-W. sales last vear rose to almost 

$112-million from 1947’s $83-million 
Net profits were reported at some $5.3 
million. After use of a $7.4-million tax 
carryback credit, in 1947, the company 
reported a $1.4-million loss. 
e Too Strong?—But it’s just C.-W.’s 
relatively good showing—particularly its 
strong cash position—that has stirred up 
the stockholders. Berner, the new di 
rector, demanded a year ago not only 
management changes but a special cash 
dividend of $7 on the 7,430,000 shares 
of C.-W. common stock outstanding. 

So far, C.-W. has warded off these 
attacks. It paid only $2 a share on com- 
mon stock last year, and only $2 on the 
953,719 shares of outstanding “A” stock 
(which has preference over the common 
shares on dividends up to $2 vearly). 

Nevertheless, the company has sug- 
gested a bit of sweetening for its stock- 
holders. If they approve at the annual 
meeting, C.-W. will use $4.2-million of 
its cash this year to buy common stock 
for retirement. It would handle this by 
offering to buy shares at prices up to 
$11 each—compared with a $9.75 price 
in Big Board trading. 

e Reasons for Caution—Curtiss-W right 
feels it has every reason for caution 
Despite its good showing in 1948, it 
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has this fact on its mind: Almost 20% 
of last year’s profits represented interest 
earned on the company’s government 
bond holdings. And that $5.3-million 
profit is pretty small potatoes compared 
i with the $93-million of working capital 
i C.-W. reported as 1948 ended. 

C.-W. has had its share of production 
| troubles, too. Its airplane division—un- 
like the engine and propeller divisions 
—isn’t doing too well. ‘This is laid to a 





i] 
| break in the seven-year chain of research 
| and development that it takes to create 
| a new plane. And since the Air Force 
last fall canceled its contract for the 
XF-87 all-weather fighter plane—for tac 
tical reasons—this end of the business 
has had to depend on subcontracting 
work for a living. 
e Merger Offers—C.-W.’s enviable cash 
position has led to several ‘‘merger feel- 
ers” on the part of other aircraft con- 
| cerns that aren’t so long on cash. Con- 
' solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., or at 
} least interests closely associated with 
that company, is understood to have 
I been the most recent visitor to C.-W. 


with this suggestion. And the Air Force, 

rumor goes, has hinted that it would be 

very happy if such a_ consolidation 

panned out. 

e Main Job—But no one looks for any- 
thing to result from these talks. Shields 

and Jordan have other, hotter irons in 
the fire right now. ‘They are concen 
trating on building the morale of their 
organization, luring the strongest pos- 
sible key personnel into their employ— 


aoe sng net ent uae |) CUT NECESSARY RECORD-KEEPING 
to Curtiss-Wnght stockholders. - P i 
TIME Oee-Lttd /... 


FINANCE BRIEFS 
WITH 





V CONTROLS INVENTORY 
V PRESENTS SALES PICTURE 
V FLASHES PROFIT LEAKS 

V SPOTS PRODUCTION LAGS 








Mergers since 1940 have caused 2.500 | G/W’s Visible Record Equipment! 














‘independent businesses” (with 2 
H billion of assets) to disappear. FTC ; ; 
} economist John F. Blair presents the Know at a glance the important facts and figures about your business! With 
figure, arguing that FTC should have G/W’s amazing visible record equipment, you can tell the condition of your 

more control over mergers and acquisi- } 
i ene inventory, sales standing, production lags, profit leaks...and at the same 
i 8 time, cut the cost of filing and record-keeping by as much as one-third. This 
‘ebruz -arni ‘lass I railroa : . ;, ; ; : 
February earnings of Class I railroads equipment is built to give a lifetime of dependable service, so don’t wait any 
{ added up to only $5-million—vs. $19 : 
\ million in the same 1948 month. Janu- longer to consider its value to your business. 

ary-February net came to $17-million, 
j compared with last year’s $37-million. 

. CALL OR WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Paramount Pictures stockholders this ; 
Get more details Today, by calling your local G/W 

4 week approved separation of the com- leal THE GLOBE WERNICKE C 

pany’s motion-picture production and | vissess escone MEACT,. OF) WEN igi ers: of N C : CO., 

theater divisions | (BW—Mar.19°49, — Systems Division, BW-4, Norwood, Cincinnati 12, 

pl01). ‘Though this year’s theater earn- Ohio, for a FREE descriptive Folder. 

ings have held around 1945 levels, the 

company reports that its picture divi- 

sion has been “suffering” from foreign 

restrictions. ® Filing Systems 

+ 6) Q - g rnpic Q Office Furniture 

j Du Pont stockholders have just O.K.’d Bookcases 





VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT Office Accessories 





a 4-for-] common stock split-up. 
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learn how 
sound movies 


can pay off for YOU! 
___ 





rowsnty, 
TO WIDUST Ry 








send for FREE book 


It is packed full of new ideas on 
public relations, sales training, per- 
sonnel management — and other 
important problems. It tells you 
how easy, how profitable it can be 
to use 16mm. sound movies in 
your own business. It is a practi- 
cal book. It tells how the most 
dramatic business aid in years has 
been used by major concerns all 
over the nation. Write today for 
your copy. f 















New Ampro “Compact” 
16mm. Sound Projector 


Helps motion pictures produce better results. 
For here is a complete 16mm. sound projection 
unit—projector, amplifier, speaker, film—all in 
one portable case. Projector swings up into 
operating position in a few seconds. Sturdy, 
trouble-free, simple to operate, easy to service 
—and built at an economy price 


AMPRO 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Write Today 
for circular giving 
specifications, 
prices and full de- 
tails on the new 
Ampro ''Compact."’ 
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Bw 3416 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

Please send me ful! details, specifications and price on 
the Ampro ‘‘Compact'’ 16mm. Sound Projector, also 
free booklet, ‘‘A Powerful Aid for Industry.’’ 

Name 

Address 

City State 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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Cross-Currents in the Market 


Investors want to put their money into stocks that will hold 
up under deflation. So utilities are coming strongly into favor. 
Costs put rails, industrials into weaker spot. 


secsawing along without getting any- 
where. And the rails have been work- 
ing their way steadily downward. At 
the moment they are around 95% of 
their average at the start of the year. 
At the bottom of the March dip they 
were down to 91%. 

It isn’t often that you see the utilities 


It's hard to make sense out of the 
way the stock market as a whole has 
been behaving lately. But if you take 
a good look at the averages for the three 
main stock groups—industrials, _ rails, 
utilities—you can tell a lot about the 
temper of investors and traders 
e Star Performers—Since the start of the 
vear, the utilities have been by far the in such a favored spot. In the past, 
best performers. They have been work they usually have been the weak sisters 
ing their way up pretty steadily. This ¢@ Insurance—And the fact that the utili 
weck they stood a good 8% above their _ ties are climbing now isn’t a particularly 
January level (chart) good omen for the rest of the market. 

Meanwhile, the industrials have been It means that investors are trying to 
take out insurance against deflation. The 
money that is going into the utility 
shares isn’t coming from people who are 
bullish about business but from people 

site (Merce iall Weces who want a piece of an industry that is 
Week Ago Ago Ago relatively recession-proof. 

Stocks ¥ Deas As investors see it, deflation might 
we sp yo po 5 1506 even give the utilities a nice boost—up 
Utilits 723 71.3 70.5 68.6 to a point (page 94). In the long post- 

Bonds war boom, regulations kept most of 
Industrial 97.2 97.2 97.0 94.7 them from raising their rates to keep 
Railroad. 81. pace with rising costs Profit margins 

Utility 95 narrowed, and only the tremendous in 

crease in business enabled them to keep 
ahead of the game profitwise. 

In a downswing, it would be some 





Security Price Averages 
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81 82.9 82.8 
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time before public service commissions 
got around to forcing down utility rates. 
Meanwhile, costs would be dropping. 
Many utility companies might make a 
better profit showing in a moderate 
business dip than they can today. 

e Rails vs. Utilities— Theoretically, the 
same reasoning ought to apply to the 
railroads. But there are three big differ- 
ences between the rails and the utilities 
in a time of business uncertainty: 

First, rail trafic is much more sensi- 
tive to swings in general business than 
utility sales are. The utilities are still 
riding a long-term growth curve. The 
rails have reached their peak and may 
even be in a long-term downtrend. Any 
serious dip in business would play hob 
with railroad revenues. 

You can see this difference in the way 
the two industries have reacted to the 
business readjustment this spring. For 
the rails it has meant a drop of 10% to 
15% below last year in carloadings. For 


the utilities it has meant only a some- 
what slower rate of gain. 

Next, wages are a big item in railroad 
costs. ‘They are much less important to 
utilities, especially on the operating 
side. And wages probably will be the 
most inflexible item in costs if business 
goes down. 

Third, competition always is a head 

ache for the rails. For utilities, as a 
group, it isn’t much of a worry. ‘The 
rails have to fight trucks, waterways, and 
planes for their business. And the less 
business there is the tougher the com- 
petition gets. ‘The recent hikes in freight 
rates ‘already have started a switch to 
trucks and barges. 
e Negative—F'rom an investor's stand- 
point, all of these points count heavily 
in favor of the utilities just now. But 
they are negative points as far as the 
rest of the market is concerned. The 
utilities wouldn’t look so good if the rest 
of the market didn’t look so bad. 





Big Investment Trust Is 


What do the investment trusts 

think of the stock market? Are they 
buying or selling? Which stocks 
are they high on; and which don’t 
they like so much? 
e Experts—Many —_investors—small 
and large—are interested in the an- 
swers to these questions, as an indi- 
cation of the experts’ market judg- 
ment (BW —Mar.26'49,p92). 

But the answers aren’t easy to 
get. The trusts rarely make public 
their opinions on the general mar- 
ket picture, or on individual stocks. 
The only way to find out is to study 
the trusts’ quarterly reports. 

e Lehman Sells—Last week one of 
the biggest of the investment com- 


Bough Share 
in Fi Held 

Issues Bought Quarter Mar. $1 
American Cyanamid 5,000 5,000 
Amer. Lt. & Traction 15,000 15,000 
Bristol-Myers Co 1.400 18.000 
Brooklyn Union Gas 1,100 1.100 
Continental Onl 3,500 = 25,000 
Corning Glass Works 4.800 15,000 
Elec. Bond & Share 700 25,700 
General Shoe 900 9.400 
Gen. Pubhe Util 6,800 67,500 
Kentucky Utilities 50,000 50,000 
Newmont Mining 100 3,000 
North American Co 5,000 40,000 
Polaris Mining 5,400 15,000 
Rohm & Haas 7,000 7.000 
St. Joseph Lead 100 10,000 
Skelly Onl 1,27¢ 14,036 
Std. Gas & Elec. $7 pfd. 3,000 9,000 
Texas Eastern Trans 2,700 20,000 
20 Century-Fox 3,000 7,000 





On the Selling Side 


panies—the conservatively managed 
Lehman Corp.—issued its report for 
1949’s first quarter. It’s one of the 
first to appear, and it shows Leh- 
man definitely onthe selling side. 
(Bear in mind, though, that this 
isn’t necessarily true of all invest- 
ment companies. ) 

In the first three months of this 
vear, Lehman sold about $1.3-mil- 
lion more of securities than it 
bought. Since its 1948 fiscal year 
closed, last June 30, sales have ex- 
ceeded purchases by some $5-mil- 
lion. 

Here’s the list of the changes 
Lehman made in its stock portfolio 
in the first quarter: 





Held 
Issues Sold Mar 
Amerada Petroleum. 40,000 
American Metal 
Barnsdall Oil 5,000 
Celanese Corp 10,000 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. 10.000 


2,000 13,000 
1,000 12,500 
3 12,375 
3,000 = 10,500 
1,000 24,400 


Delhi Onl 
Doehler-Jarvis 
Dow Chemical 
Flintkore Co 
Gulf Oil 


5.300 
2,000 17,000 
International Silver 2,200 10,000 
Johns- Manville 4,000 12,200 
North Amer. Rayon “B” 3,300 


Illinois Power 
International Paper 


Pure Oil 5.600 
Standard Oil (N. fl 2 ee 4,700 7,805 
U.S. Gypsum 1,500 6,500 











Letters 
with a 
Foreign Stamp!... 


They come from all over. From 
Cairo and Capetown, Shanghai 
and Rangoon, Calcutta, China, 
Johannesburg. 

They’re written by all kinds of 
pees A colonel in Cherbourg, 

roker in Japan, builder in 
Bombay. They come scribbled, 
scrawled, typed—phrased in all 
kinds of Fnglish. 

But they all want investment 
help... ask for the latest facts on 
some stock or company, an up- 
to-date appraisal of their present 
holdings, or a seasoned program 
prepared by our Research Divi- 
sion for anyone, free of charge— 
whether a customer or not! 

That’s why we weren’t sur- 
prised by a recent letter from 
South America. 

The man was an importer, had 
just read one of our ads, and 
wrote to ask for our “bright 
ideas” on investing $10,000. He 
said he expected a 10 or 15‘¢ re- 
turn—asked if that was possible. 

The answer from Research 
didn’t surprise us either. It 
simply stated that such an ob- 
jective would be “difficult to 
reach without incurring unusual 
risk” . . . pointed out that any 
number of sound American se- 
curities did pay up to 8%... 
suggested five stocks that prom- 
ised a smaller—but safer—return. 

They supported each selection 
with a brief dividend history, 
latest facts on earnings, the pay- 
ments made last year... then im- 

lied that “bright ideas” usually 

urn out fast—that it’s far better 
to buy on the basis of the best 
information available, instead. 

If you'd like to see this sample 
of the help offered by Research, 
we'll be glad to send both letter 
and answer. But better still, why 
not get your own... ask for 
current facts on stocks that 
interest you, an experienced ap- 
praisal of your portfolio, a sensi- 
ble program for investing any spe- 
cific sum. There’s no charge, no 
obligation. Just write— 


Department SC-23 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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How to get office 
work done well, 
quickly—and at 
reasonable cost 





W HATEVER you 
want to do to keep 
up output in your of- 
fice — from choosing 
the right person for 
the right job to con- 
trolling operations 
more carefully 
you'll find n 
guide 





this 
fundamental 
and practical meth 
ods to help you. It 
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cana re efficient office management 
By WILLIAM H. LEFFINGW ELL 
I onal Office Manageme 
As ciation ar a “The Taylor Society 
and Z DW IN M. ROBINSON, 
. foston Unive lege 
Less sami eras eS 
169 pages, 6x9, 21 illus., Sec. Ed. $4.00 
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CONTENTS: | SECRETARY'S 
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Fourth-Round Wage Outlook 


Crucial bargaining sessions are about to begin. Unions 
going slow so far—but some will plug for important gains. Less 
settling on a‘pattern” basis seems possible. 


This week brings business to the 
verge of an important decision. 
e Start—Within the next 30 days about 
50 leading employers—and hundreds of 
lesser ones—will be going into negotia- 
tions with determined unions. ‘They 
face demands by unions for big hikes 
in their labor costs. 

lor employers getting set for what 
lies ahead, some useful information is 
available 

Most important, there is an insight 
into the union state of mind. On the 
whole, labor leaders think the political 
weather is more favorable than it was 
last vear. Some are counting on real 
help from Washington. They figure the 
President is in debt to them for their 
work last fall. There will be some union 


efforts to take disputes to the White 
House. 

e Settle for Less—On the other hand, 
labor is uneasy about the business out- 
look. The unions have been almost 
as sensitive to industrial slackening as 
businessmen. ‘They know that slipping 
indexes of production undermine their 
bargaining power; that price drops make 
hash of their cost-of-living arguments; 
and that unemployment means _ they 


must go over to the defensive. ‘They 
want to avoid, like the plague, the 


charge that their actions will open the 
door to depression. 

Ihey claim to be after just as large 
concessions from employers as they 
aimed at in 1946, 1947, and 1948. But 
many of them admit privately they will 





The Institute of Industrial Rela 


tions at the University of Califor- 
nia has been trying to find out 


what makes a good labor mediator. 


Eventually the imstitute wants to 
come up with something like a 


Kinsey Report on the species 

One of the things the institute 
wants to find out is: How much do 
mediators know about important 
events which may bear upon their 
work? So it has circulated a ques 
tionnaire from which the questions 
below have been taken (these are 
10 of 22). These questions could 
also test one aspect of the knowl- 
edge a business executive dealing 
with labor should have 

While the institute will not say 
what it considers a “passing grade,” 
100% would probably be par for 
professional labor-relations men. 


hoose b 


In 1948, the majority of 
issues Over 
terms of 


(1). 
strikes were caused by 
(a) collective bargaining 


existing agreements; (b) union rec 
ognition 
(2) In collective bargaining 


agreements, the term ~ super-senior- 








eo 


ity’ refers to: (a) rights which an 
employee gains from the terms of 
his employment; (b) rights which 
are superior to all others within 
the competing group. 

(3) .... The term “multiple em- 
ployer unit” refers to: (a) a_bar- 
gaining unit composed of the em- 
ployces of a number of competing 
employers; (b) a bargaining unit 
composed of the employees of a 
single company with a number of 
separate plans. 

(4) .... Under the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley act, a union which 
has not filed the requisite non- 
Communist affidavit and which 
strikes for recognition in a situa- 
tion where there is no certified bar- 
gaining agent is: (a) guilty of an 
unfair labor practice; (b) not en- 


titled to certification as a matter 
of law. 
(5). The unemployment 


compensation provisions of the So- 


cial Security Act of 1938 are ad- 
ministered by: (a) federal agencics; 


(b) state agencies 

(6) .... The Walsh-Healv act 
deals with: (a) the wages and hours 
of employees working under gov- 
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welcome a fourth-round settlement that 
will put 10¢ more an hour in pay en 
velopes without a strike. 

e Reuther’s Position—Ihese more con 
servative leaders are apt to be jolted by 
a pace-setter like Walter Reuther. Reu 
ther is convinced that his union now has 
an Opportunity to make some historic 
gains. And the more he gets, the harder 
other umions will find it to make com 
paratively modest settlements. 

Thus far this year, there have been 

fewer wage contract settlements than 
normal. Unions and employers that 
have had to. start bargaining already, 
because of early contract terminations, 
have, in many cases, adjourned the talks 
until later in the vear when the fourth 
round trend will have appeared. 
e Down Payments—Formerly, many 
unions signed for “down-payment” 
raises—with the understanding that em 
ployers later would meet any larger raise 
given by patten-setting companies. 
This year, though, unions aren’t finding 
it nearly so casy to get “down-payment” 
raises. So a lot of contracts are being 
renewed at third-round pay scales—with 
reopenings after July 1. Or the unions 
are postponing wage talks by extending 
present contracts for three to six 
months 

This trend has been particularly 





or 


0 eee 


Mediators Know 


plant of Western Electric Co 


on the State of the Union. Presi- 


jurisdictional strikes; (b) outlaw 
mass picketing. 


eB (OT) 4 (8) © (9) 4 (H) 4 (Z) 


erment contracts; (b) unemploy 
ment compensation for agricultural 
workers 

(7) .... In 1936 Congress sub- 
jected common carriers by air, en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, to 
the provisions of the: (a) Railway 
Labor Act; (b) National Labor Re- 
lations Act 

(8) .... The process of deter- 
mining by observation and study 
the pertinent information to the 
nature of a specific job is known 
as: (a) job evaluation; (b) job analy 
SIS. 

(9) .... The great personnel- 
research program at the Hawthorne 
pointed to the importance of: (a) 
good working conditions; (b) job 
satisfaction 

(10) In his 1949 message 


dent ‘Truman recommended a new 
labor law which would: (a) outlaw 


THE ANSWERS 


q (6) & (LZ) 4 (Ss) ®& (€) B (DD 
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Here it is... the UARCO 
Multi-Linkt Form that 
serves eleven departments 
in one writing! Not only 
are the copies numbered 
and colored for accurate 
distribution—but they are 
blocked out so that only the 
necessary information goes 
to the man concerned. Car- 
bons come pre-inserted, 
copies perfectly aligned— 
yet they separate with one 
easy motion! 


STRIP FORMS 





CONTINUOUS. 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


FO UR 7O-wrilings 
O NE sel of forms 


UARCO combined forms” 


WERE MAKING: One typing for invoices. 
Another for bills of lading. A third for ship- 
ping copies. Then, further re-writing for 
salesmen’s copies—and still more re-writ- 
ing for commission records! 

NOW USING: One typewriter, one writing. 
UARCO saved four re-writings—combined 
eleven different forms into one complete set! 
Not only that, but the sets themselves are 
linked together, in packs of 500. They actu- 
ally feed themselves into the machine—think 
of the time and money saved! 


Think of the savings in your own business. 
A simple forms survey will show you ex- 
actly where they are .. . and this survey is 
yours for the asking when you call your 
UARCO Representative. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, II; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in all principal cities 


LARCO 


(wCOnRPO RATED 





Business Forms 


Serving Business for More than Fifty Years 





SINGLE SET FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 
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RESFAPHONE 


leaves 
BOTH HANDS 
free for work 


increase effi- 












Save time 
cle by equipping every 
if 








I ein y fice with 
Rest-A-Phone. Makes phon- 
ing faster asier. Rests 
snugly on sho 1K jer. Made ; 





inbreakable tenite plastic 
only one ounce. 
ether phone 
F-1 era 
side of 
mmediate shi hee nt. Send 
r money order to: 


Beot- im -Phone Ca, 


DEPT. 1, P.O. BOX 8788, PORTLAND 7, ORE. ~~ 


POSTPAID 
$18.50 Dox 













Addréss 2000 Labels 
or Tags per hour. 


TAG-O0-GRAPH, sr. 


Cut your addressing time 





and costs...avoid errors. 

Get clean, distinct prints in 

lasting waterproof ink. 

Stencils may be typed or 

handwritten. Easy to change 10 DAY FREE 
stencils in a split-second. Not a TRIAL 
toy...asturdy, well made busi- Order TAG-O-GRAPH 
ness tool. Thousands in use. : 

Shippe« ‘y »mplete with 25 extra “ =. ap 
stencils, ink, stylus, and es sectars TAG-O- 
directions, only $7.50. Order G PH. 
os SEND NO MONEY 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
250 W. Central Road « Mt. Prospect, Illinois 





GIG BE 


SPRIN KLERS 


Most FIRES are Night FIRES 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLOBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty...always ready for action. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








Mark'’Andy Ready-to-Stick Labels STICK 
anywhere. No wetting. They're STICKY. 










FREE Easy-to-use Printed to your order 
Write for details, samples, prices to 


| ANDY, Inc, ,, 0c™" 





noticeable in the “soft’’ industries—tex- 
tiles, shoes, garments. 

e Wage-Reopening Clauses—[In other 
industries, settlements run from 5¢ an 
hour to 10¢ an hour. A few settlements 


have topped 10¢. Hikes of between 4¢ 
and 6¢ are most frequent. But most 
of these are open-ended—they are in 
contracts with wage-reopening clauses. 

Small employers, in particular, are 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





HE POLITICAL POWER of 

organized labor rests on_ its 
numbers. Its economic power de 
pends on many factors. Among 
these are its strategic location in the 
community—the New York City 
tugboat workers; its monopoly posi 
tion in an industry’s labor market 


—the United Mine Workers; its 
willingness to strike—the United 
Auto Workers; its size and leader 


ship in relation to employers in its 


industry—the Intemational Ladies 
Garment Workers. 

Though the economic bases of 
union power are thus many and 
varied, most of them have been 
carefully investigated, analyzed, un 
derstood. But the seemingly simple 
root of organized labor's potency as 
a political force is largely an un 
known. While it is axiomatic that 
labor’s political influence depends 
on numbers, no one knows how 
many union members there really 
are in the U.S. 


OT ONLY ARE: there no ex- 
act figures; there are not even 
any estimates which can convinc 
ingly claim to be realistic. In so 
stating what it believes to be an 
important fact BUSINESS WEEK 
casts no reflection on the integrity 
of the National Bureau of Eco 
nomic Research, on the U.S. Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics, or on many 
scholars whose work with union 
membership figures are the present 
sources for pata in this field 
All have tried to do an honest jb 
with the data avail ible. I'he trouble 
is, baldly, that the data are not 
good. 
Estimates of union membership 
are based on figures put out by the 


labor unions heir iggregate 
claims total around 15.6-million. 
They break down this way: 7.2- 


million claimed by the A.F.L.; 6 
million by the C.I.O.; 2.4-million 
by other unions 
“But a union economist, Albert 
Epstein, who works for the in 
dependent International Assn. of 
Machinists, has shot those figures 
full of holes. In a paper delivered 
recently to the American Statisti 
cal Assn., he gives union-membet 





ship claims a real mathematical go- 
ing over—to which they have never 
before been exposed. 


Y MEASURING A.F.L. mem- 

bership claims against its pub- 
lished financial records—which_re- 
veal income from the union’s per- 
capita tax—he that the 
claims may be watered by close to 
25%. Even this may be conserva 
tive subtraction: A.F.L. affiliates 
are allotted convention votcs on 
the basis of their per-capita pay- 
nents; so by paying, say, an extra 
$1,000, a little union can make it- 
self look a lot bigger than it is. 
Another influence works to keep 
per-capita payments below actual 
membership; it’s reluctance of some 
member unions to make more than 
token tax payments to the federa- 
tion. Each such qualification has 
the effect of making the widely ac- 
cepted figures more unreliable. 

Phe C.1.O. does not make pub- 


oor 
suggests 


lic its per-capita receipts. But. oc- 
casionally even more startling dis- 
crepancies bob up. ‘Thus, at the 


last C.1.O. convention in San Fran- 
cisco, when president Philip Mut 
ray was goaded into an attack 
on some Communist-controlled un- 
ions, he revealed hitherto unknown 
facts about C.I.O. membership. He 
said that the actual membership 
of the Food, ‘Tobacco, & Agricul- 


tural Workers was 24,000. That 
yrganization claimed—and has been 
counted having—125,000 mem- 


said the office work- 
ers union has 34,000. Its claim is 
70,000. Murray gave the Farm 
I ‘quipment Workers 43,000—as op- 
posed to the 60,000 it claims. 

Responding to Murray's attack 
on ineffective left-wing organizing, 
the president of the office “workers” 
charged that the whole 
C.1.O. had only 4.2-million mem- 
bers instead of the 6-million it 
claims. And by using other avail 
able data, Epstein concluded that 
even this is an over-estimate. 

Epstein has made a major con- 

tribution in questioning union- 
membership statistics. What is 
needed now is scientific research 
to provide accurate data. 


bers. Murray 


union 








St. Louis 22, Mo 
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determined that they won't be caught 
in pattern settlements. ‘The outlook this 
year is for much more bargaining on a 
company-by-company basis. 

e Uncertainty—This doesn’t mean that 
the unions won't try to get whatever 
Ford, U.S. Steel, and other big em 
ployers finally agree to give. But where 
there’s industrial softness, there won't 
be much fight behind union demands 
for pattern amounts. 

Another factor to be reckoned with 
is labor's drive against the ‘laft-Hartley 
law. ‘The uncertainty about a new law 
is slowing down bargaining; both unions 
and management are inclined to take a 
“wait and see what the new law says” 
attitude. 

The present outlook is that the bai 
gaining round about to open will be a 
lengthy affair. Some experts won't be 
surprised to find important wage dis 
putes are still unsettled at midsummer. 
e Bellwethers—Some of the bellwether 
companies that are scheduled to formu- 
late—and defend—their wage and wel 
fare policies within the next month are 


Steel 
U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, Republic, 
Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube 


Electrical Machinery 
General Electric, Westinghouse, 
RCA Victor, Allis‘Chalmers. Western 
Electric, Philco 


Machinery 
American Machine & Metals, Worth 
ington Pump, SKF Industries 


Aircraft 
Consolidated-Vultee, Bell 


Automobiles 
Ford, Chrysler, Kaiser-Frazer 


Nonferrous Metals 
Anaconda, Stewart-Warner 


Lumber 
Mengel 
Glass 
Pittsburgh Plate, Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Leather 
Selby Shoe 

‘Tobacco 
P. Lorillard : 


Paper 
St. Regis, Kimberly-Clark 
Chemicals 
Monsanto, Mathieson Chemical, E. 
R. Squibb, Parke, Davis 


Petroleum 
Shell 

Rubber 
U.S. Rubber, Firestone 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 83 of a Series. 


San Francisco’s 
original Palace Hotel, 
built in 1875, 
installed electric clocks 
and air conditioning 
in an era when such 
refinements were 
practically unknown. 
The modern Palace is 
equally insistent upon 
quality in all things. 





Te Glleattel 


BAN FRANCIECO 19 






The PALACE HOTEL 


uses Strathmore 











Gold Rush millionaires and international luminaries were the earliest 
patrons of the Palace, San Francisco's fabulous hotel. Emperors and 
presidents invariably stayed at the Palace, since it offered the finest 
of everything. Its founder had bought a factory to assure furnishings 
made to his exacting specifications. Carpeting for the lobby had been 
specially woven in France. Travelers marveled at the carriage entrance 
which swept magnificently through the hotel. 

Continuing its traditional insistence on quality, the modern Palace 
Hotel uses Strathmore paper for its letterhead ...as do many long- 


established firms with reputations to maintain, 


It may be wise to re-examine your present letterhead. Does it ade- 
quately express your business ? Make sure your correspondents receive 


the best possible impression...specify a Strathmore letterhead paper. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing. 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
u PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Machine carelessness is another big cause 
Supervisor is warning worker that loose 
sleeves are a hazard when operating a machine 


|.-H. Attack OnP 


Slips and falls are one of three big causes of plant accidents. International Harvester 
spotlights danger points with warning signs and safety posters such as this one 


= Oa. 
ha 


#0 SMOKING > nt 


= 


\ 


4 International Harvester’s safety program makes it one of Assistant foremen, who come in direct contact with workers, L: 
the safest employers. It drills safety into workers’ minds by get special training in safety methods and first aid. ‘They co- 
signs and posters from the time they enter its plants. Also... operate closely in most Harvester works with members of . . - lich as. 


cl 
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Lifting faults are third big cause. Here, a 
supervisor warns worker he’s apt to hurt 


3 


himself, advises getting help or using hoist 


nPlant Injuries 





These 
advise on remedies 


Labor-management safety groups. 
check on accidents, 
TPURN 'TO PAGE 


6 
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CROTTY FOOD SERVICES 






CROTTY-OPERATED RESTAURANT OF THE 
FORMICA COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


When Vernon Brock says this, he means that Formica employ- 
ees like their company restaurant... find it another reason why 
The Formica Company is a good place to work. 


In the big, cheerful Formica plant cafeteria in Cincinnati, good, 
hot, nutritious lunches are made available to Vernon and his 
1,150 co-workers. Here the friendly relationship of management 
and labor is evident when employees and employer sit side by 
side at the colorful tables topped with Formica decorative lam- 


inate —the finished product of their joint efforts. 


President D. J. O’Conor’s program of employee relations has 
given substance to the slogan, "Formica is a good place to work.” 
Proof of this praiseworthy effort is the company’s recent award 
to 350 employees with service records of more than ten years. 


Formica knows that good food at economical prices calls for 
professional handling. That’s why Crotty Brothers Food Service 
has been entrusted with the complete operation of this vital 
phase of their employee relations program. 


* For further information on in-plant feeding, write on 
your business letterhead for the free booklet, ‘‘Employee 
Restaurants Improve Labor Relations.’’ 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERAT CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
11] WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG., DALLAS, TEX. 





NG IN 18 STATES AND 4]! 








FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 
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A new product of American 
Solder & Flux Co., used to make 
permanent, on-the-spot repairs 
on damaged galvanized surfaces, 
eliminating the old inconven- 
ience and expense of moving 
equipment. 

The new Galvanizing Stick is 
only one of the many flux spe- 
cialties we have developed and 
produced. Our highly trained 
staff and chemical research fa- 
cilities have served American 
industry for nearly forty years 
through the manufacture of the 
nation’s most varied line of 
welding, brazing and soldering 
fluxes. This is your assurance of 
receiving the proper flux, de- 
signed to meet your requirements. 


Drop us a line—our advice is free. 


AMERICAN SOLDER & FLUX CO. 
Dept. 2, 2152 E. Norris St., Phila. 25, Pa. 


reduce 
driver 
fatigue 





















---With easy riding 


MONARCH 


CUSHION 
SOLID TIRES 


Thousands of Monarch Industrial Solid 
Tires used every month as original 
equipment by leading manufacturers 
of industrial vehicles. Monarch Tires 
for replacement available through the 
manufacturer of your equipment. 


THE 


MONARCH 


RUBBER COMPANY 
HARTVILLE, OHIO 


Specialists in Industrial Solid Tires 
Manufacturers of Molded Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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SAFETY PROBLEM (continued from page 107) 

























Iwo-handed controls, so that a worker “Cages” to keep fingers out of gears 
can’t get a hand caaght in a press and drills; special paint to call atten- 


tion to any moving parts. Also . . 





when it i in operation; . . . 


All-Out Safety Training Gets 


































































International Harvester’s industrial At cach works there are labor-man- \ 
safety program has its 40th birthday this | agement advisory committees and spe- \ 
year The manpower, materials, and cial foremen-training courses in safety d 
equipment it has saved have justified it and first aid. ‘There are also “safety ' ¢ 
many times over, I-H. believes. deputies’ —workers who check on con- \ 
Through the years, the program has be ditions in their departments, advise p 
come one of the best examples of or foremen on. safety arrangements, and re 
ganized accident-prevention work stress safety rules to new workers. 

e Significance—Ihe plan has particular © Education—I.-H. attacks the safety ti 
significance for management right now. — problem through educational work, too. g 
Final figures on 1948 work accidents— For example, the company issues a f¢ 
and their cost—have just come out. For handbook filled with cartoons and puns of 
one thing they show that smart safety to put over its safety message. Posters, tl 
work (chart) can cut the injury-fre ge 
quency rate. But they also show that the Disability Injuries per Million Man-Hours W 
toll of industrial accidents is still high 20 Te 
Last vear accidents: (1) cost employers | tr 
more than $3-billion; (2) killed 16,500 } fo 
workers; (3) permanently crippled 1,800 Lid y oa | v 
and partly crippled $3,700; and (+) cost 'B PO 

1,858,000 workers one or more days’ 18 ee b tO 
work. ‘ ; 5 ee: | sa 
e Standout Record—I.-H.’s safety record | | All Menufecturing dt 
stands out for two reasons: ‘The com- 17 - “Industries 9 { bi 
pany has waged the safety fight for a 1: Cy ae ‘ Ca 
long time; it has hammered away ever ae ene tic 
lastingly at accident prevention. 6 — | to 

Ihe program is headed by J. W i ; : 4 sal 
Young, company safety director. From 13084 ; 72 . 
his Chicago headquarters, Young super : To ee \ Bees 
vises the safety of 65,000 employees in eee , i 
28 “works.” 14 3 ic ; \ cu 

Besides Young, there is a safety di ‘ ee 
rector for every I.-H. plant to handle . x . tn 
on-the-spot executive direction of acci sas sa 
dent-prevention work. Policy matters are erpeety Seen {quarterly | pa 
in the hands of a 27-man, exccutive 12 I | | | pas ee | Lit sip 
level central safety committee which 2 : z 3 194 1948 = 
meets quarterly to review accident rec sii eds ae i a 

Dera: tureav of Labor Seristics © susivess ween fac 


ords and to develop safety plans. 
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Completely Protected in 
MICHAELS "Zance7epc” 


Cases 


Innerlocking frames 
and other constructional 
features make Michaels 
display cases theft- 
proof and _ dustproof. 


Cases are available in 





a wide range of styles 





ry Automatic controls that stop a machine 
en | if a push-button is released. Such a device and sizes to meet most 


eps workers out of this loader’s jaws 





requirements. Michaels also 


manufactures special cases in any quantity for concerns who 


-c | t 
Ss esu ts or |.-H : supply their dealers with display cases. Write for complete details. 


which feature a comic character named MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


\wk Ward, dramatize the danger of | The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 232 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


doing things the wrong way. Letters to ; ; ; 
: Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
employees analyze serious accidents. 
And an annual safety contest among the 
plants with a party as a pmze—spurs 
competition for the best safety record. 
This part of the program is in addi- 
tion to routine plant precautions: safety 
guards on machines, safety equipment 
for workers, etc 
e Small Shops Are Worst—Credit for 
the steady progress in industrial safety 
goes, for the most part, to the intensive 
vork of big employers like I.-H. The 
recent National Conference on Indus 
| trial Safety, called by President ‘Truman, 
} found that 70% of 1948's accidents 
} were in 2.5-million small plants. 
The N.C.LS. urged federal-state aid 
} to help small companies set up plant 
safety programs. The goal: to cut in- 
dustrial accidents in half by 1952. A 
{ bill has already come up in Congress to 
\ carry out the conference recommenda 
tions. It would authorize grants-in-aid 





Leading Industries Industrial pace-setters, like United States 
' Gypsum Company, make Victor and 16mm 


to states to help them finance industrial ° 
Throughout the Nation sound films a prominent part of their pro- 


safety programs 
e Industry's Plan—Such a_ program prefer gressive sales and training programs. 
won't go through quickly. In the mean- 


' + 4 o y . . ~ . 
~~ industry will go ahead trying to V } Cc T Oo Rg ness requirements. Acquaint yourself with 
: ‘ | i vies ae 
cut down accidents on its own | Victor value and versatility by writing to- 


Select a Victor to meet your specific busi- 


In ‘Vexas, for instance, major indus- 
} tries are setting up what amounts to a 
safety-engineering pool. The big com- 








16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS: day for your Victor Industrial Booklet. 





panies are going to “lend” safetv tech- 7) fa yA - i . 

nicians to smaller companies that can’t Midhor <. uimalogriph Coporation 

afford full-time safety departments. It's i eiusatde ok ceatiae-maséur deusenaaea 

being donc through the ‘Texas Manu Dept. BW-20 —Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 

facture rs’ Assn MewYort *¢ Chicago «+ ODOistributors Throwghout the World 
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WITH WESTERN’S WEATHERPROOFING SERVICES 


Figuratively, a few pennies invested today in building restoration will save 
you mony dollars otherwise spent in premature rebuilding. Extra years of use, 
renewed physical strength, and enhanced appearance are the benefits of a 
properly timed restoration program. May we show you how a planned pro- 
gram of building maintenance can save you money? 

Write today for further details. 

For over 35 years, thousands of companies have relied on Western for: 

WATERPROOFING + WEATHERPROOFING + CONCRETE RESTORATION 


TUCKPOINTING 


BUILDING CLEANING 


NO MATERIALS FOR SALE + ALi WORK GUARANTEED 


OESvEBD 


Ne eis + ee 


COMPANY 
ide Service 





Syndicate Trust re 


St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


“A Missouri Corporation” 











Read how SCIENCE 
is modernizing American Industry?! 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 


No one group of men are quickening the 
pulse of industry more than the scientists. 
Think of the revolutionary changes they 
are bringing...with atomic power, jet 
propulsion, new mining and processing 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, 
etc. You can learn about the new develop- 
ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 

Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own...s8o skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 
taining as well. 





Covers Over 30 Fields ids Including: 





Minerals Photography 
Architecture Automobiles 
Aviation Railroads 
Television Electricity 
Electronics Petroleum 

Optics Machine Industry 


Timely articles — over 30 a month 

Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 

Large-sized pages — over 100 a month 
Mail the Order Form Below — 


It Saves You $4.00! 


Imagine! You can order 36 big issues of 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 
on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 

















MAIt YOUR 

| @el timely Science Illustrated 
| 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
I YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription 
| to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. 
| Oo I prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the 1-yr. rate)) 
I (J) I prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) CII prefer 1 yr. at $3 
| C) Bill me later (J Payment enclosed 
! N — 

Name. —_ — 
Address és Se ene - — 
| Cit = Zone State_ 

. BW-4-16 

| ALSO ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS........- 25¢ 
Wc cs cs a ee ee ee ee ee eee cere cee ee es ee ce ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee —_—-- 





Lift for Anti-Reds 


C.1.O. headquarters sends 
field men to Bridges’ convention 
to encourage group fighting 
Communists. Left-wing still ontop. 


Uhe national office of the C.1.O. is 
now set to give anti-Communists in left- 
wing unions a large dose of moral sup 
port. Whether they will get anything 
more depends on how soon they grow 
strong enough to have a fair chance of 
taking over. 

* Encouragement—This was the most 
important thing’that came out of Harry 
Bridges’ convention of longshoremen in 
San F rancisco last week. ‘The fact that 
the International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union is still devoted 
to the Communist Party line is hardly 


news. But the open encouragement 
which C.I.O.’s national office gave 
Bridges’ opponents does mark a new 


development. 

Philip Murray sent two men from 
headquarters to the meeting to lay down 
the law—R. J. Thomas and ; Adolph ser 
mer. Along with them went ‘Tim Flynn, 
the man Murray picked a couple of 
years ago to take the place of Bridges 
as C.1.O. regional director in northern 
California. 

Actually the emissaries accomplished 
nothing tangible. But their presence on 
the platform and the vigor of their 
speech had a useful purpose. 

To the scattered anti-Communist elc 

ments in the I.L.W.U. the Thomas 
Germer-Flynn trio was both a rallying 
point and a promise of C.1.O. help in 
reorienting left-wing umions. 
e No Cinch—But it took only one test 
vote to show that the reorientation job 
in I.L.W.U. will be no cinch. Bridges 
and his fellow officers put before the 
convention one of those omnibus state 
ments of policy that embrace everything 
but the virtues of motherhood. And 
they mustered slightly more than 98% 
of the votes, of the 200 delegates. 

To anyone but a union politician, the 
issues raised and answered by the policy 
statement were obscure. Speaking for 
Murrav, Thomas said flatly that they 
were phony. They revolved around the 
matter of autonomy for constituent 
unions of the C.I.O 
e Autonomy—The I.L..W-.U. has been 
in a swoon over the C.I.O.’s proposed 
(and probable) withdrawal from the 
Communist-dominated World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. Also, the long 
shoremen openly rebelled against the 
C.I1.O.’s distaste for Henry W, rallace and 
the Progressive Party in the last elec 
tion. In such issues, argue I.L.W.U. 
leaders, the national body crimps the 
autonomy of its unions by committing 
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them to a policy with which they dis- 
agree. 

e Rebuttal—Thomas read to the con 
vention a telegram from Murray point 
ing out that the Jast C.1.O. convention 
left the W.F.T.U. decision up to the 
executive board—of which Bridges is a 
member. 

It’s doubtful whether the I.L.W.U. 
ever turned a more withering fire of 
name-calling, innuendo, and outright 
allegations of duplicity and divisionism 
on an employer or an employer group 

At one point in the debate, ‘Thomas 
was moved to mild profanity in asking 
the delegates why—if the C.1.O. is so 
distasteful to them—they don’t get out 
lim Flynn voiced a suspicion that the 
Bridges forces were “mentally condi 
tioning the membership” for a with 
drawal from the C.I.O. But Bridges 
took the trouble to observe that his 
union agrees with “possibly” 95% of 
C.1.O. policies and intends to stay put. 
e Position—Bridges himself made it clear 
that he and his colleagues are proud of 
their leftist badge. “If you ever find 
your national officers being called right 
he told the delegates, ‘start a 
They will have sold you 


wing,” 
recall going 
out.” 
Bridges also took the trouble to dis- 
claim the party-line label. “As far as 
I'm concerned, anyone who thinks Joe 
Stalin is perfect is crazy,” he said. ““Any- 
one who thinks Soviet Russia is perfect 
is crazy. There are a hell of a lot of 
things wrong with every country in the 
world. The question is, are they bad 
enough to go to war over?” 
e No Secession—I.L..W.U. secession 
from the C.I.O. seems highly improb- 
able. As a free agent, the I.L.W.U 
would lose the best sounding board for 
its leftist propaganda. 


PAID FOR GETTING PUNCHED 


A company official who gets punched 
in the nose during a labor dispute can 
collect workmen’s compensation. The 
hot-tempered workers he deals with are 
an occupational hazard. 

New Jersey’s Supreme Court has so 
tuled in upholding a lower-court judg 
ment against Grant Casket Co., of 
Weehawken. The company’s former 
secretary dnd labor-management nego- 
tiator, Robert L. Grant, brought suit 
tc collect $1,500 as workmen’s compen- 
sation. He charged he was punched 
and partly disabled “in line of duty”; 
the company said it didn’t come under 
the heading of an occupational injury 

But the high court agreed with 
Robert Grant. The court held that he 
had been discussing the proposed dis 
missal of employees when he was 
punched by a shop foreman The 
ugument and the resulting blow were 
therefore a part of his job—and covered 
by the workmen’s compensation law. 
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BUSINESS 


SHORT OF 


get THIS 


OU WILL BENEFIT from reading our 
pr book, if it is your responsibility to 
see that your company has sufficient cash to 
operate efficiently now . . . to do intelligent 
long-range planning. 

This book tells how your business may get 
more cash than is ordinarily available from 
usual borrowing sources. It tells how our 
Commercial Financing Plan gives you a con- 
tinuing source of funds without the problems 
of renewals, calls, periodic clean up of loans. 

It tells how quickly funds can be made 
available, how you are automatically in line 
for increased credit if needed because of 
higher volume or higher prices. 


It shows that the Plan is simple and auto- 






matic in its operation . . . requires no change 


in accounting methods . . . involves absolutely 


no interference with management or control. 


It explains the basis we use in charging for 
money . . . how the cost is kept down because 
you pay only for money you actually need 
and use from day to day instead of for a 
fixed amount over a fixed period of time. 
There is no need to borrow ahead for antici- 
pated needs ...no need to accumulate funds 
on deposit to pay off maturing obligations. 


Our Commercial Financing Plan is par- 
attractive in times of a firming 
market. For the complete 
Commercial 


ticularly 
money story, 
write or phone the nearest 


Credit Corporation office below for book. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION: Baltimore 2+" New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® 


Portland 5, Ore... and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
foley Vg 


Capital and Su 
MORE 2, MD. 


BALTI 





rplus $95,000,000 












At numerous points in most plants, 
handling adds substantially to costs, 
yet does not increase product value. 
This expense can be markedly re- 
duced by a system of Elwell-Parker 
Industrial Trucks “tailored” to in- 
dividual loads and production 
needs. To engineer this truck sys- 


tem, Elwell-Parker draws on its 


FIRM 






Please send me “Industrial Logistics — 


A Cut in 

Materials 

Handling 
Costs 


LOOKS GOOD! 


°° 


yo 


a“ 
WAREHOUSING 






—_> 


SHIPPING 









< 
<4 


PACKING 
Sx 


Q 
oY 


greater experience gained from #3 
years of service to over 300 industries. 
Lower Cost, Faster Production, 
Increased Safety—these are the 
immediate benefits of E-P materials 
handling. Then these trucks con- 
tinue to repay their cost many 
times over, because of their remark- 
able durability—90% of all pro- 
duced in the last 43 years are still in 
use. Elwell-Parker quality matches 
the best machine in your plant. 


| THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY ! 


4535 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


A Survey For Management’. 





FREE BOOKLET 


NAME 





explains Scientific Materials 


A 





Handling in 44 illustrated 
pages. Send coupon NOW. 


CITY 
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LABOR BRIEFS 


Rutland Railroad workers will take a 
10% pay cut because the bankrupt 
road's operating funds have dropped 
below $300,000. But the same union 
agreement stipulates that wages must 
go up again as soon as the funds build 
back up to $300,000. 





Extra engineers aren't required for safc 
operation of diesel locomotives. ‘That's 
the decision of presidential factfinders 
But it isn’t binding: ‘There’s nothing 
to keep the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers from striking after a 30-day 
period. 
* 

Voluntary recognition by an employer 
doesn’t give a union as many legal bene 
fits as it can get through NLRB certifi 
cation. NLRB so ruled last week in set 
ting a bargaining election at General 
Box Co., East St. Louis. I.A.M. had 
asked for the poll; the company had 
said no poll was necessary, since it was 
already bargaining with the union. 


Kroger Grocery Co. retirement plan is 
not subject to arbitration—because it’s 
not written into union contracts. So says 
a Pennsylvania court. The union had 
contended that workers’ objections to 
mandatory retirement were contractual 
grievances and coulé be arbitrated. 

2 
Wage bargaining: At Lever Bros., no 
pay hike and no wage reopening, but 
“fringe” benefits costing about 2¢ an 
hour for five A.F.L. and C.1.O. unions; 
at Federal Enamel & Stamping Co., 7¢ 
to C.1.O. steelworkers; at 26 ‘clay pipe 
plants, 5¢ to A.F.L. brick and clay work- 
ers. 

* 
Strike vote, to be taken this week end 
at Ford, is part of “cold war” wage bar 
gaining by United Auto Workers 
(C.1.O.). Immediate reason for vote 1s 
to protest a company plan to step up 
production on an assembly line. 

2 
Metropolitan Life is challenging the 
way in which the C.I.O. office workers 
complied with the T-H non-Communist 
oath rule. Company says union took 
away titles from three officers—while 
keeping them on its staff—in “pape: 
compliance” with T-H. 








The Pictures——Arnold Fagle—30 
36: Art Haug—106-109; British 
Combine—117; Int. News—118; 
Wide World—19, 25. 


—_ 
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handy work-saver for many operations, 1s SO 
versatile it even shifts from one end position 


to the other without disturbing decimal and 


THE NEW MARCHANT Figuremaster is tabulation set-ups...all adding up to more CPO* 


plenty smart, too and can do these smart These and 15 other principal new achievements, 
things no other calculator can do... automatic together with Marchant’s traditional supremacy 
point-off in division, either as a decimal or per- in acenracy control, semplicity and silent-speed, 
centage... instant and positive line-up of divisor establish the Figuremaster as the world’s fore- 
and dividend...and the Universal Tabulator, most calculator. *Calculations Per Operator 


MARCHANT 


out how the new Marchant 


whemibes 


AM ICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 


| MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 





naster can x , gures 
heaper. ¢ Marchant | Oakland 8, California B4 
i your phone book today ' s 
iW rt h r ¢ Figuremaster 
Ple end me free t the Figuremaster 
8: N H 
H 
or just mail this couponto ! \ 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 


Oakland 8, California City 7 State 











A safe ladder guard made of 


WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


“Material of a thousand uses” 


OU'RE looking from the’ 


ground up at only one of the 
thousands of interesting uses of 
Wheeling Expanded Metal. 
Perfect for ladder, window, ma- 
chine and skylight guards. Also as 
a partition, “ExM” admits light 
and air yet prevents intrusion. 
Wonderful for teller cages, grilles, 




















_ ~~ 


storage racks, industrial trays and 
baskets. 

Heavy types make non-slip stair 
treads and catwalks, for “ExM” 
comes in a wide variety of weights 
and mesh sizes... also painted and 
coated. 

You should have complete in- 
formation about it on file. Write: 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 
NEW ORLEANS 


BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 


COLUMBUS DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH RICHMOND 


CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 





WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
ST. Louis 
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Western Germany is on its own, thanks to the North Atlantic Pact. 





The pact gives the western powers enough security to let them resolve 
their differences over Germany. France, which gave in most, leans most 
heavily on the alliance. 

German political leaders, of course, will denounce their new status 
until the last allied soldier goes home. This squawking doesn’t mean much. 

Here’s the important point: The Germans will be surprised at the 
amount of freedom they are getting. 

The occupying powers have as much at stake in the success of the 
new West German state as the Germans themselves. 

So the allied powers will lean over backward in the use of occupation 
controls. But the more lenient the allies get, the harder it will grow ever 
to get Germany back under strict military control again. Only force could 
do it. 














Eastern Germany will have to fit into the structure of the West Ger- 





man state. 
That’s the answer the western powers will give Stalin if he decides to 
lift the Berlin blockade to start four-power peace talks on Germany. 
Washington feels that the Russians may be too much on the defensive 
to lift the blockade now. But supposing the Germans themselves try to 
bring both halves of their country together again? If so, it’s all the more 
reason that the West German state be politically free and economically 


booming. 
~ 


The western powers still don’t see eye to eye on what the structure of 
German industry should be. 

But under the occupation statute the U.S. is in the driver’s seat. The 
U. S. taxpayer is footing the bills for Germany. So Washington has kept a 
veto over decartelization, reparations, and foreign trade. 

First concession to the U.S. came this week with ECA’s Humphrey 
report on reparations. Britain and France agreed to scratch 159 plants from 
the death list. The decision leaves Western Germany with the world’s fourth 
largest steel capacity—13.5-million ingot metric tons a year. 














At the same time Washington said production curbs will be taken off 
heavy tractors, vanadium, radio-transmitting equipment, and small machine 
tools. Some production will be allowed in ships, heavy machine tools, ball 
bearings, and primary aluminum. Still banned are synthetic gas and oil, 
synthetic rubber, magnesium, beryllium, war stuff. 

. 

Western Europe’s exports are moving up along with production. 

Figures soon to be made public will show that Marshall Plan nations 
are exporting now at the rate ECA forecast for the last quarter of 1949. 

There are two dark spots, though: Coal stocks are still piling up for 
lack of markets; and steel is not far behind (BW-Apr.2’49,p104). 

The Organization for European Economic Cooperation thinks it may 
have to cut Western Europe’s 1952 steel target. 

This week OEEC started a market survey to find out if budgeted 57.5- 
million metric tons can be sold. 











France and Italy are opposing any cutbacks. They want to grab off 
Germany’s prewar market while the grabbing is good. 
But Belgium faces a shrinking market for its steel, especially in Britain. 
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London thinks the Belgians may have to devalue their franc vis-a-vis the 


pound in order to sell more. 
& 


The coal picture is much worse. Don’t be surprised if Europe’s coal 
producers try to set up a cartel to prevent cutthroat competition. 

The British and the Poles are now pressing the idea at the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe in Geneva. 

The British are worried about rising production costs. And they’‘re 
nervous about German output climbing back toward prewar. (It’s now 69% 
of the 1937 rate.) 

Poland is in a worse spot. The Poles haven't been able to find enough 
buyers through bilateral agreements. Last year they actually approached 
Britain’s National Coal Board on a marketing deal. 

@ 

Here are two possible outcomes to the coal problem: 

(1) A price and market-fixing cartel between producers only. 

(2) A cartel which consumers may join (a la the international wheat 
agreement). 

The latter is much more likely. But even that would squeeze a consumer, 
like Sweden, whose industry is wholly dependent on imported coal. 

Such a coal agreement might not affect the U.S. much. The real danger 
will come if pressure builds up for some sort of steel cartel. If that happens, 
kiss goodbye to competition—and so efficient production—in all European 
industries. The delicate structure of European recovery would collapse. 

e 
Britain's Conservative party got a break in Sir Stafford Cripps’ coura- 


























geous, but unpopular, budget. 

Cripps’ budget raises meat, cheese, and butter prices; cuts the already 
slim meat ration. So British housewives are up in arms. The Tories gained 
341 seats in Britain’s county council elections last week; the Labor Party 
lost 293. 

The Tory victory could mean a real shift in British political trends. 
But the Tories will have to back it up with a good platform. 

e 
. The Laborites snapped back this week by hauling out their platform 
for next year’s general election. 

Like the new budget, it shows that Cripps and his moderate group are 
winning out over the Labor Party's left-wing theorists (BW-Feb.5'49,p96). 
Socialism has taken a back seat in favor of a hard drive on monopolies. 














Newcomers to the nationalization list—as expected—were: (1) the 
British sugar-refining industry; (2) cement manufacturing; (3) water supplies; 
and (4) industrial insurance firms, including the giant Prudential Assurance 
Co., Ltd.; (5) mineral deposits. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and the shipbuilding industry just 
missed the list. They were let off with a warning that any “evidence of 
monopolistic practices’’ would get them into hot water. 

e 

Armco Steel has a $90-million contract to build a steel plant in Argen- 
tina. 

The Commerce Dept. has O.K.‘d, in principle, the export of steel for the 
Project. It will be built at Port of Nicholas. Output will be between 700,000 
and 900,000 tons a year. 
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FOREIGN ORDERS for this coal digger, other machines, can’t be had without . . . 


Digging for ECA Orders 


Machine makers find there isn’t enough ECA business to 
go around. They face opposing U. S. interests, foreign competition. 
Inadequate sales effort in Europe is one trouble. 


Last week was the first birthday of 
the Marshall Plan; former Secretary of 
State Marshall's “calculated risk” is 
paying off. 

his year, however, there will be less 
sweetness and light around the plan. 
Kor the fact is that more and more 
U.S. businessmen will be out for Mar- 
shall Plan orders—and there won’t be 
nearly enough to go around. 

e Disappointment—U. S. manufacturers 
of machinery and equipment may be 
in for the biggest disappointment. BUSI- 
NESS WEEK noted the anniversary by 
sounding out a group of machine-tool 
builders, textile-machinery manufactur- 
ers, and other machinery and equipment 
companies These concems, mM eastern 
ind midwestern manufacturing cities, 
normally do a big volume of foreign 
business. With the buyers’ market here, 
many were hoping that ECA would 
provide them with orders. But most 
echoed the Illinois chemical manufac 
turer who said, “The net effect of ECA 
on our business so far has been zero.” 
Some cities were exceptions. Cleve- 


land reported, “Orders coming in 
nicely.” Worcester, Mass., said, “ECA 


first became noticeable around the turn 
of the vear.”’ 

e Small Slice—Flsewhere 
ence was hardly felt at all. 


ECA’s influ- 
Milwaukee 
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reported, “so slight as to be negligible”; 
Peoria, “ hardly a dent’; Providence, 

. mere dribble . . .”; Chicago, “Us 
midwesterners aren't getting any of the 
money.” 

This reaction is no surprise. So far 
total purchases of U.S. equipment and 
machinery under ECA adds up to about 
$420-million, or less than 8% of the 
total first year appropriation. ECA esti- 
mates that this figure will increase about 
$650-million in the next 15 months, 
but that is still less than 12% of the new 
ippropriations 
e Stymied Orders—Are U.S 
manufacturers getting their share of the 
Marshall Plan pie? No, says the Na- 
tional Machine lool Builders Assn. lor 
evidence it brings up the stymied orders 
on the hands of U.S. distributors in 
Europe. Machine-tool orders, held up 
because they haven’t qualified for HCA 
financing, amounted to some $175-mil 
lion on Mar. 3 

Ihe machine-tool builders note that 
the orders were placed voluntarily by 
private foreign buyers. In short, it would 
appear that the machines are really 
needed. As for the U.S. machine-tool 
industry, it needs the orders: It’s oper 
ating way under capacity 
e Not ECA’s Fault—It 
fault that the orders 


machinery 


coming 


isn’t 
aren’t 


through. ‘Lhe various Marshal] Plan 
countries map their own buying pro- 
grams, decide how many dollars will go 
for what items. So far ECA has financed 
some $50-million worth of machine-tool 
orders in the U.S. It estimates that an 
ther $75-million worth will be bought 
this year. But that isn’t enough to prop 
up the industry. 

Of course, propping up U.S. indus 

trices is not ECA’s concern. Yet U.S. 
shipping and milling interests have 
managed to wangle Congress into writ 
ing protective clauses into the ECA law 
And the machine-tool men argue that 
their products are a greater contribution 
to economic recovery than shipping 
space or flour. 
e Special Pleaders—I‘he battle of special 
interests will give ECA boss Paul Hoff 
man a lot more grey hairs this year. At 
the same time it could further frustrate 
the U.S. manufacturer in quest of an 
export market. 

Supposing the Dept. of Agriculture 

declares wheat surplus in the U. S. ‘That 
automatically bars ECA from making 
any more offshore purchases of wheat. 
The immediate result may be to cripple 
Canada’s dollar buying power. ECA has 
spent some $800-million in Canada so 
far, mostly for wheat. That means some 
$1.5-billion in U.S. sales to Canada— 
the large part of which are manufac- 
tures—will be whittled wav down. 
e Conflicting Interests—The American 
Cotton Mfgrs. Assn., meeting in Florida 
this month, added its voice to the 
chorus of special pleaders. The associa- 
tion unanimously resolved that “the ap- 
parent policy of providing modern 
equipment to low-wage foreign textile 
industries is a direct threat to the em- 
ployment of thousands of American 
textile workers.” 

It’s casy to guess ‘how this will sound 
to textile-machinerv manufacturers in 
Worcester. The Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce told BUSINESS WEEK that 
foreign orders are “gradually making 
the difference between profit and loss” 
for Worcester’s textile-machinery mak 
ers. Without them, the chamber felt, 
Worcester’s biggest industry would 
roll to a stop. 
¢ Red ‘Tape—If you ask machine manu 
facturers why they haven’t grabbed off 
more Marshall Plan business, they will 
give you more reasons than you can 
count. The important ones they list are 
red tape, prices, foreign competition, 
ind the need for more salesmanship 
ibroad. 

Many manufacturers queried put red 
tape high on the list of obstacles in the 
wav of foreign orders. 

The export manager at Nordberg 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, wondered if the 
“relatively unimportant machinery or 
ders he was getting through ECA were 
worth all the paper work involved.” 


As an exaggerated example, he cited a 
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spare parts order for $6.80 that came 
through ECA recently. 

e Paper Work—A Cincinnati machine- 
tool manufacturer, whose kCA-gener- 
ated business is “growing month by 
month,” called the paper work “‘almost 


prohibitive for smal] companies.” He 
had a specific gripe against Washing 
ton 


Handling ECA orders means dealing 


with two Washington bureaus—/;}CA 
ind the Commerce Dept 5 Office ot 
International Trade (which issues ex- 
port licenses). [he machine-tool man 


wished the two would get together. 


Another Cincinnati machine-tool 
builder laid the blame for red tape on 
the foreigners France is worst,” he 
said, “while the Dutch do verv well.” 


[he company figui 20% of its busi 





ness can be traced to ECA. Uhere 
might be mor company spokesman 
thought, if foreign officials didn’t sav, 
Go buy war surplus; it will do.” In 
nany cases, this man thought, such 


machine tools wouldn’t do at all 

\ Worcester manufacturer spoke up 
for red tape \n executive of Coppus 
I'ngineering Corp. voiced the opinion 
#f many congressmen who framed the 
riginal ECA law when the said, “It’s 
good that they have red tape to protect 
mur dollars 
e Expense Accounts—Several companies 
omplained of another byproduct of 
ECA that often as not was a waste of 
of entertaining visiting 
who came, saw, 


time—the job 
firemen from 
ind didn’ 

\ spokesman for Rice Barton Corp., 
Worcester textile and paper machinery 
nakers, said inquiries for the most part 


ibro id 





ost time and monev, produce no sales 
Getting together drawings, specifica 
ions, pictu tc., can cost “‘a couple 
€ hundred dollars.” 
Some visitors to Rice Barton were less 
xpensive but equally frustrating. One 
me two men from the French Pur- 
iasing Commission showed up looking 
for two expensive paper-making ma- 
hines They never came back, but 
ill that cost us was a flock of martinis, 
four broiled lobsters, and a trip to Port 
ind, Me.’ 


e Foreign 


vas one of man\ 


Competition—Rice Barton 
ompanies that pointed 





to foreign ipetition as a big obstacle 
1 getting e FCA orders. When the 

ympany t around to quoting prices, 
foreign customers rapidly lost interest 
Rice Barton has never been much of 
n export It claims its prices arc 
15° to 20 too high to compet 

th machin builders in’ Britain 
France 1 Czechoslovakia. 

Rising European competition had 
ome manufacturers worried, others 
just bitter. Those who are worried point 
to the fact that forcign buyers are be 


ginning to turn to cheaper foreign 
markets whenever they can, even at the 
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expense of some quality. Other manu- 
facturers are mad at ECA for urging 
foreigners to buy anywhere but in the 
U.S. if possible. (This is a cardinal 
principal of the Marshall Plan—to cut 
back dollar buying and stimulate intra- 
l:uropean trade.) 

e Lower Prices—One Cincinnati 
chine-tool manufacturer admitted that 
in some cases the British have lower 
prices than he. And, “Their quality is 
about the same,” he says, “but our 
machine tools are heavier and more 
rugged.” 

Britain is worrying the machine-tool 
men most. Well over 60% of the out- 
put of the British industry must go for 
export. 

In New England, where the machine- 
tool companies have been hit hardest 
by slow business, many manufacturers 
complained of Britain’s “boycott” of 
U.S. machine tools. One Rhode Is- 
land manufacturer thinks the British 
are responsible for the loss of virtually 
ll of his export business. And exports 
used to take up 40% of his output 
e Sterling Area—A Worcester machine 
tool man sums up the feelings of many 
of his disillusioned colleagues: “We were 
hopeful ECA would be of great bene 
fit. But now we find they are urging 
France, for instance, to buy tools m 
England.” 

e Return to Selling—lhe essence of 
competition is salesmanship, and lack of 


mad- 


it in Europe is one big reason for the 
failure of U.S. manutacturers to get 
more Marshall Plan orders. Very little 
buying is done through purchasing com 
missions in the U.S. And so far only 
20% of ECA’s money has been spent 
on a government to government basis. 
Ihe place to get orders is in Europe, 
where the majority of Marshall Plan 
business is transacted. 

Small companies might get more or 

ders if they hire the services of an ex 
porter with good contacts in Europe 
Bigger companies can send their own 
salesmen abroad. (And often as not 
it has been the company president, go 
ing abroad, rather than a salesman who 
has been successful in bringing home 
the bacon.) 
e Cleveland’s Success—Cleveland busi 
nessmen have been making regular pil 
grimages to Europe to keep their prod 
ucts in with the people who are plac 
ing orders. And Cleveland is one city 
where Marshall Plan business has made 
a small but significant dent in company 
operations. 

Take the case of Lempco Interna 
tional, division of Lempco Products, 
Inc... Bédford, Ohio, machine-tool 
builders. Right now 50% of Lempco 
International's business can be traced 
to ECA. With the domestic company 
on a three-day week, thanks to the 
business slump in the industry, this is a 
real help. 








Now Showing at Rockefeller Center 


The Volkswagen is the highlight of the $1- 
million exhibition of west German industry 
now at Rockefeller Center, New York. Ger 
manv’s contribution to the world car market 
is a rear-engine, two-door sedan. It’s selling 
like hot cakes in Switzerland and Holland. 
Price: more than $1,500. Top cruising speed: 


62 m.p.h. The car averages 32 mi. to the 
gal. Production is running 3,000 a month, 
but no plans are set for selling it here. 

Vhe Allied military governors are sponsor 
ing the show with its 511 exhibitors. All 
the exhibitors, said General Lucius Clay, 
have “unimpeachable backgrounds.” 
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How to make a pork chop 


on a punch press 


im f minutes flat 


= = All you need, to accomplish this seeming miracle, 


is to be an average American industrial wage-earner. 


For the normal operator of a punch press—or any comparable machine 


in American industry—earns the price of a pork chop 


in 9 minutes of his working time. 


Why is this? Not only because 
American wages are high in terms of 
the number of dollars earned—but 
the highest in the world in terms of 
what an hour’s wage will buy. And 
that is because management and 
labor in partnership turn out the 
things that everybody—including the 
worker—needs, in quantity and fast. 


That way, each loaf of bread, or 


shoe, or radio, takes less working-time 
to make—and so less working-time 
to buy. 

It’s a job for advanced equipment, 
organization, techniques and enter- 
prise allied in cordial understanding 
with skill, care, cooperation and 
drive. Productivity is a partnership 
achievement. It, and it alone, makes 


“real wages” real. 6577 
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Alberta petroleum output set new record in 1948; natural- 





gas reserves stir pipeline projects. Labrador ore will be coming in | 
five years. Canada’s problem: to export or use resources at home? 
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Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). ‘The company 
is expanding tefinery capacity at Hd- 
monton from 6,000 bbl. to 11,000 bbl. 
McCof-Frontenac Oil Co., Texas Co. 
subsidiary, also plans a new refinery 
there. 

l‘inding the oil today is less of a prob- 
lem than distributing it. Imperial is 
about to build a short pipeline to Re- 
gina, the capital of Saskatchewan. Cost: 
$35-million. If the reserves live up to 
expectations, the line will probably be 
extended down into Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 

e Chemicals Boost—J. R. Donald, a 
prominent chemical engineer whose 
Montreal firm specializes in surveying 
resources for provinces, sees big hopes 
for the chemical industries in Alberta. 
Donald’s company has already opened 
a salt plant in Lindberg, Alberta, to take 
advantage of the natural gas, salt, and 
other resources. It is making plans to 
develop a caustic soda and chlorine in- 
dustry. ‘Total investment is calculated 
it about $3-million. 

e Minerals Move—Outside the western 
provinces, Canada’s mineral industry is 
stirring. It reached a production of 
$750-million last vear. Some enthusiasts 
look for $1-billion worth before long. 
Bringing Labrador and Newfoundland 
into the Dominion last month is bound 
to help. 

Already vast plans are brewing for 
using Labrador iron ore in steel (BW — 
Feb.5'49,p23). Plans have to be long- 
range, because it will be 1955 or there- 
abouts before a railroad connects the ore 
fields with shipping ports. But ore ex- 
traction will run into millions of dollars 
innually. 

For the rest, Canada’s true subsoil 
picture is still unknown. In the north 
ern sections of the provinces, new strikes 
may touch hitherto untapped sources of 
uranium, nickel, lead, zinc, copper, sil- 
ver, and gold. 

e No. 1 Problem—The problem—both 
immediate and long-range—is what to do 
with this new wealth. Should it be ex- 
ported, or processed and used at home? 

Many Canadians, like Donald, argue 
that natural gas, for instance, would net 
Canada a higher tax return if if were 
kept at home. Donald argued at an Al- 
berta hearing on the control of natural 
gas that, “the transmission of gas and 
its use for chemical purposes in_ the 
U.S. would militate strongly against the 
establishment of industry here.”” He and 
his supporters propose building pipe- 
lines from Alberta to Winnipeg, then 
east to Ontario and Quebec. 

U.S. interests, of course, argue the 
other way. ‘They look at Canada as a 
ource of raw materials which can be 
processed in U.S. factories. So they 
propose natural gas pipelines from Al 
berta to Spokane, then over to ‘Tacoma 
and Seattle. 

The decision on who is to get the 
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U/arer Coolers 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


PHONE FOR SURVEY. General Electric Dealer (under “Water 
Coolers” in your Classified Directory) will estimate needs, 
cost, etc. in your plant, office or store...For booklet write 
General Electric, Dept. No. BW8, Bloomfield, N. J 
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AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS | 


our 
automobile, 
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equipment, 
food mizer... 
every plece of 
machinery 
in home or 


industry 





ls more 
As we drove past the fabulous old homes of 
southern planters, I thought... “I’m rich, too, 
in a middle-class way ... rich in today’s smooth- 
running conveniences. My new car skims over 
tedious miles without a hitch. Machinery at the 
factory purrs evenly. Eager gadgets at home take 
slavery out of housework. Part of this reliability 
that adds to my modern comfort is due to rust 
prevention. Manufacturers now stop rust on inner 
working parts by coating them with NO-OX-ID. 
It makes metal moisture proof as the feathers on 


the old duck’s back 
. The Traveler 


Memo to Manufacturers: Coatings of NO-OX-ID 
on steel working parts protect against corrosion- 
forming finger prints during product assembly, 
provide corrosion-free journeys for shipments in 
transit, and continue to protect while parts may 
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DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY Gen. Offices: 310 5. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il, 
Canadian Branch Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd... 214514 Dundas St, est, Toronto Ofices— 
Los Angeles * New York * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Tulsa * Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Franciseo * Shreveport. Agents—in principal cities around the world. 
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natural gas will be settled in the House 
of Commons in Ottawa. Certainly local 
consumers will be provided for. Perhaps 
Canada’s eastern provinces will get pri- 
ority over the U.S. But there seems to 
be plenty to go around. 

e Whither Oil?—( il men have a similar 
problem. Even with all the recent oil 
strikes, Canada now provides only 20% 
of its oil needs from home wells. Most 
of the rest comes from the U.S. And 
that has given the Canadians an idea 
about how to cut transportation costs. 

It costs a lot to ship oil from western 

Canada to eastern Canada, especially in 
view of the fact that the Great Lakes are 
frozen over for an nnportant part of the 
year. But north-south transport is much 
easier. So the Canadians would like to 
ship their oil from western provinces to 
the prairie states in the U.S. They 
would like to buy oil from eastern U.S 
refineries for Canada’s eastern industrial 
centers. Such a deal would call for re 
ciprocal tariff concessions, which, in this 
case, the Canadians would be all for. 
e Following the Pattern—However the 
argument goes, Canada’s underground 
wealth is giving strong impetus to the 
country’s over-all pattern shift—from ag 
riculture to industry. It is already bring 
ing signs of a populstion shift. A recent 
newspaper dispatch from Edmonton ex 
presses a fear that 10,000 oil workers 
would descend on the already over 
crowded city by summer. Donald says. 
“Over a period of ten to twenty years, 
we can conceive as quite possible a pop 
ulation increase in Alberta of 50%.” 








BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Swiss machinery firm—Oerlikon—has the 
inside track for a $30-million govern 
ment-owned machine-tool factory for 
India 

a 
Kishon Valley Authority is planned by 
Israel to promote industrial develop 
ment in Kishon area near Haifa. A 
plastic manufacturing plant is alread 
scheduled. U.S. industry is helping to 
set it up. 

e 
Unilever is planning to build a_ large 
soap and vegetable-oil factory at Makas 
ser in the Netherlands East Indies. 

e 
First all-Australian truck will be turned 
sut by International Harvester’s subs: 
diary at Geelong. It’s costing I.-H. $5 
million to get into production. IH 
has also recently expanded its Geelong 
tractor-assembly plant so. that it now 
makes 75% of its parts. 

. 
The Dutch government may set up a 
trust company that would practically 
monopolize all Dutch exports to the 


U.S. 
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ECA’S LEDGER 








Paul Hoffman may resign as head 
of ECA, once Congress has voted 
second-year funds. Hoffman makes no 
bones about the fact that he'd like to 
get back to Studebaker. His most likely 
SUCCESSOT: Averell Harriman, E-CA’s 
roving ambassador. 
e One Last Fight—Hoffman can’t quit 
now, though; he’s needed for this one 
more congressional battle. Chances of 
a 10% ($500-million) cut in ECA funds 
by the House Appropriations Commit 
tce look a little better than ever now. 
Demands for lower taxes, and fear that 

big arms bill will be needed to back 
up the North Atlantic Pact, could dent 
the aid program. But if Hoffman him- 
sclf holds the fort for FCA before the 
congressional committees, he can prob 
ably win. 


Other Developments 


Steel. ECA has O.K.’d $50-million 
to expand steel output in Britain, 
Irance, and Austria. 

Britain will get more than half of it 
($27-million) to boost steel output in 
Wales. U.S. equipment. to be bought 
includes coke-making facilities, blast 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, a slab 
bing mill, a hot-strip mill, two tin-plate 
mills, and a sheet mill. 

France will get $12-million for build 

ing two steel mills (BW —Dec.18’48, 
pl20): (1) a hot-strip mill for Denain, 
in northem France; (2) a cold-rolling 
mill for Montataire, 35 mi. north of 
Paris. : 
Austria will get $10.7-million for a 
slabbing and blooming mill and a strip 
mill. Continental Foundry & Machine 
Co. and Mesta Machine Co., both lo- 
cated in Pittsburgh, are working on this 
project 7 

Power. ECA also O.K.’d $19-million 
for power projects in Italy, Denmark, 
ind the Netherlands. The money will 
go for U.S. generating and other power 
equipment The projects will boost 
western Europe’s power capacity by 
some 294,000 kw 

Competition. Joseph J. O'Connell, 
Jr., chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, is wondering if ECA aid to 
western European airlines isn’t helping 
them compete with U.S. lines. He’ll 
isk Paul Hoffman about it this week 
In its first 1] months, ECA authorized 
$42.6-million for aircraft and spare 
parts. Most went to European airlines 
apable of earning foreign exchange for 


> 
3 


Buving: ECA forecasts that western 
europe will need less transportation 
equipment this year. So far, authoriza- 
tions for trucks, buses. etc., have 
unounted to $]40-million. 


their governments 
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THE TREND 








In a Twilight Pricing Zone 


You could almost hear loud gasps last summer when 
the steel industry abandoned basing-point pricing. It was 
breath-taking news, all right. 

I'he actual physical shock at the time, though, was not 
too great. Steel buyers were more concerned about get- 
ting their hands on the metal, not so much about the 
price or pricing method. The big impact of the pricing 
switch by the steel mills was the unsettlement it created 
in the minds of many businessmen about legality of their 
own pricing systems. If you used the basing-point sys 
tem, you wondered if you should follow  steel’s lead. 
If you used any kind of delivered pricing, you wondered 
if that kind would legally survive. 

\ big twilight zone had formed in the field of pricing. 
It was obvious that the change in steel pricing had broad 
implications. It was equally obvious that the uncertainty 
about all methods of pricing should be cleared up. So 
everyone wanted to know: What is going to be done 
about it?) Well, what could be done? 


Suggested Remedies 

Proposals first wefe made to pass a law to legalize bas- 
ing-point pricing and offset the Supreme Court decisions 
that ruled against it. 

Next, the law was envisioned as a vehicle to clarify 
the whole delivered-pricing problem. For a while it 
looked as if that might happen. In preparation for such 
a law, a Senate investigation was hopefully launched. 
But the committee did not wind up with a specific meas- 
ure at all. 

What came out of committee recently was a double 
barreled recommendation for: (1) quick enactment of 
a two-vear ban on suits against basing-point pricing svs 
tems that are used in “good faith”; (2) continued study 
of permanent legislation to remove any doubt about 
legality of delivered-price systems where no conspiracy 
is involved 

Right now the Washington prospect is that the mora- 
torium will be declared. But it may run for only one 
vear. ‘The Justice Dept. has said it wouldn't oppose one 
of that length. It feels, the Attorney General said, that 
1 vear is time enough for Congress to consider the effect 
of past actions by the Federal Trade Commission as well 
1s past or impending court decisions. 

[he moratorium, of course, is only a stop-gap. It con 
tinues the existing twilight zone for pricing. But it will 
be helpful. It will give government officials time to re- 
issess their own positions as administrators of pricing stat- 
utes. It will also give industry managers time to restudy 
their positions as makers of price policies, and their 
methods for carrving them out. 

What will happen when the moratorium ends? Evi 
dently there will be a new, permanent law to settle the 
unsettlement. That leads to a second and more basic 


question: What will the law provide? ; 
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‘The law, in our opinion, should not be limited to the 
narrow problem of basing points. Congress could decide 
to accept at 100% face value all administrative and court 
rulings on basing points and rest there. Or it could decide 
to reverse all those rulings and give a full blessing to 
basing points. ‘That would go only a short distance 
toward resolving the pricing problems of industry 
however. 


The Scope of the Law 

The law should be set in a broader frame. The law 
should deal with the broad problem of competition in 
pricing, and the problem of price discrimination. Here’s 
why: 

No one knows now what will happen if a price is 
cut to meet competition in good faith. You may find 
that vou are in the clear as far as the Federal ‘1 rade Com- 
mission Act is concerned—but that vou have broken 
the Robinson-Patman law, which makes it pretty diffi 
cult to reduce prices to individual customers to meet 
competition. And yet FTC has given the clear impres 
sion that’s how to survive if a ban on basing points puts 
you in a tough competitive situation. 

\gain, the practice of identical pricing has been gen 
erally frowned upon by Washington. FTC attacked it 
originally on the basis that it was a conspiratorial action. 
Then it suggested, at least, that identical pricing was 
bad even though no conspiracy was found. 

There is a real question though whether identical pric- 
ing is proof of competition or of no competition. If you 
are in a sellers’ market, you can charge what the traffic 
will bear at a level way above the price of your competi- 
tor. But when vou get in a buvers’ market, you will be a 
miracle man if you can hold those higher prices. Resort 
to identical pricing in those circumstances seems more 
likely a competitive action than not 

\ manufacturer with several producing points all over 
the map can sell competitively on an f.o.b. basis with 
more ease than a competitor with one location. ‘The one 
plant operator is apt to lose distant customers if he 
doesn’t absorb freight. And he may not be able to afford 
enough freight absorption to meet the big competitor 
and still stav in business. But the larger manufacturer 
may lose any smug feeling he has in being righteous 
about pricing, if he suddenly has an antitrust suit filed 
against him charging monopoly. 

Clearly, there are many legal points about pricing in 
dispute. There are serious conflicts, too, among the laws 
that affect businessmen’s pricing actions. 

Any real attempt to settle the disputes and erase the 
conflicts requires a whole lot of thought. Such thinking 
has to take into account the basic concept of free com 
petitive enterprise. And we will not have genuine com- 
petitive enterprise in full play until we move out of 


the twilight pricing zone. 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP., big name in industry, has bee 
chemicals since 1890. 





na major producer of industrial 
A Shell Industrial Lubricant solved a difficult materials-handling problem 


Pass the "seasoning, please 


@ Just as seasoning is needed in food, so industry needs in its 
dict” thousands of tons of Wyandotte Chemicals ... 


Almost all come from 3 raw materials: salt, limestone, coal. 
Ex ample s include: chlorine to bleach paper, caustic soda to 
make rayon, calcium carbonate to improve rubber, paint, ink. 
fo speed production, Wyandotte stresses quick handling of 
raw materials—even developed a conveyor system to unload 
SSO0 tons from a ship in 4 hours! 

Lubricants meet the toughest possible tests—are exposed 
to sun, wind, ice, rain at lakeside docks. Gritty chunks of 
limestone and coal pound away at belts, bearings, rollers. 

Wyandotte invited Shell to study the operation, and rec- 


ommend a suitable lubricant. A grease was developed to 


Leaoers /w IwousTRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


meet these extreme conditions Operation with this Shell 
Industrial Lubricant has been singularly free of problems ee 


reduc Ing maintenance to a minimum 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering COUNSE 1: advice on applving lubricants 


schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 


Ge 


on progress. 

Plann d lubric ation can in- 
crease the ¢ fie tency of vour 
plant Call in the Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineer. 






HAT’S how the customers feel 

since the Bunting Glider Com 

pany upholstered its line of outdoor 

furniture with Cohyde containing 

Hycar. For this new plastic material 
: 


has a long string of advantages porcl 


sitters welcome 


Cohyde ts a vinyl-type coate 


in which Hycar, a nitrile type ru I 
acts as the plasticizer. This new blend 
[ | roducing a waterproof fabri 


oho Amu U Rubber 


oils or exposure (€ 
! 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ...: 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





